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REMEDIAL CLASSES AND THE TOTAL ENGLISH PROGRAM 

by Geor$e Hillocks, jr. 



i once had a ninth grade student who couldn't read much above a third grade ' 
level. One day, as I gave him an oral reading check, he read the word tomaroes 
on one line, but blocked completely on isn't in the next. At the time, about oil I 
knew to do was to give him specie I word attack exercises and to adjust his reading 
material if I could find material which was easy enough and at the same time inter- 
esting enough for a physically mature mole v/ho spent his n'lghts in a local pool hall 
and his days watching the physically mature ninth grade girls. But the boy was in an 
average ninth grade class, and I had neither the technical skill nor the materiois to 
help him. The next year the young mon entered the tenth grade and began the study 
of Julius Caesar . 

The point is not that the young man had learned to read well enough to begin 
reading Shakespeare. The point is that the tenth grade teacher had failed to recog- 
nize the reading problem. And the recognition of the reading problem is at least a 
start. Why should a boy be confronted with Elizabethan English when he can't read 
modern English? Why should he be in an English class at all when the teacher has 
neither the facilities nor the skill to help him? 

it is the philosophy at Euclid Central that such students should be placed in 
a special reading class. If a student v^^annot read within at least two years of his 
grade level ond test scores Indicate that he should read within two years of his grade, 
he is placed in a special class for which he receives English credit. The furicticn of 
the special class— the remedial reoding class— is to improve the student's reading 
level too point where he can operate in an average English classe Reading, whether 
it be of application forms or highly symbolic modem poems, is one of the most impor- 
tant skills that we as English teachers teach, and. perhaps the most, important skill to 
a student's success in school. If q student cannot read he will have difficulty in 
every school subject from mathematics to physical education, where students must, 
in some schools at ieast, read rule books and fiist aid texts. For this reason it seems 
completely justifiable to place a student in a sf>ecial class where he will receive 
English credit and where the teacher can devote his full class time to diagnosing and 
treating the reading ailments of individual students. 

The same is true of the remediol composition class, but to a lesser extent. 

Here the student can read, but experiences grove difficulties in composing. The 
student in such a class reads the materials in the average curriculum, but spends a 
great deal of class time in learnirtg to write. The first steps taken by the teacher 
are simply to encourage the students to write more. Once the student feels free \o 
put pen to paper and write, the teacher can begin to teach such things as style, 
spelling, punctuation and so forth. 

The teacher of ony English class can make few or no assumptions about what . 
the skills of his students should be. He must find out what they are and.moye gradr 
uolly in the direction of what they should.be. This is especially true for the teacher 
of a remecfial class. He must make every effort to discover what his students can. and 
cannot do. Only then can he begin to help his students conquer one problem at o 
tf*^e. And when the student is no longer frustrated with reading or writing problems, 
he can take his place in an average class, where another teacher can continue the 
student's development. 




DEFINITION, ORIGIN, AND TREATMENT OF UNDERACHIEVEMENT 

by Jane W. Kessler 

Underachievement Is a special ntstional concern of the moment. In contemporary 
American cuiirure, educotion Is regarded as the magic key to success. The dav/n of the 
Space Age brought education and higher intellectual achievement to the forefront of 
national attention. Educators, parents, and, finally, children have felt the heat of 
educotional acceleration. It has become dear that not only is the supply of nuclear 
physicists inadeguote, but also the demand for unskilled loborers ss fast dwindlil ng ^ Per 
practical reasons, parents and teachers are alarmed when a child shows difficulty in 
academic learning. When a child fails in school, or consistently falls far sfiort of his 
intellectual potential, the problem is almost a matter of dollars and cents. The parents 
worry: "Will he go for enough in school to be able to get a good job?" From a broader 
perspective, the educator asks such questions os: "Will he be a school dropout and po- 
tential delinquent?" "Is valuable talent going to waste— talent which could preserve 
our way of life?" 

School learning difficulties have long been a frequent reason for referroi of school- 
age childrert to child guidance clinics. Gilbert's surveyW refeirol problems reveals that 
academic difficulties are the most common single reason, representing 45 percent of the 
total. There are no statistical reports sufficiently recent or complete to reflect the societal 
changes of the past decade. Including the referrals to psychological services within the 
public schools os well as referrals to child guidance and child psychiatry clinics under 
hospital or community auspices, it is probable that academic difficulty is given oi the 
presenting problem for three fourths of the children who ore first referred in the oge bracket 
between eight and fourteen years. A small example of present-day attitudes is gftven by 
the following anecdote. A nine-year-old boy was referred for psychiatric diagnosis be- 
cause he doydreomed ond pulled out big bunches of his hair in class. In making the 
referral, both teocher and parent pointed out that he was doing very well in his academic 
studies, "but if the daydreaming and hair-pulling keep up, perhaps bis schoolwork will 
be affected. " Apparently the only reason for concern was the possible damage to his 
grade average. 

As an educational phenomenon, a learning difficulty is art inadequacy in scho- 
lastic achievement, measured by an academic norm currently in vogue. Changing she 
academic standards may alter the report card without making any basic change in the 
individual. an emotoonoil symptom, a learning difftculty is a sign of functional im- 
pairment. In a learning difficulty of emotional origin, there is a restriction of some ego 
function: c difficulty in abscMfbing new knowledge (I earning in its literal meaning); a 
difficulty In holding knowledge (memory); a difficulty in synthesis of knowledge (judg- 
ment and comprehension); or a difficulty in giving out (producing work). Of couise, 
these ego restrictions are not mutually exclusive and may appear in various combinations. 
However, to assert that an academic difficulty is emotional, it must be established that 
one or another of these ego restrictions) is operative. A child may be failing in school 
because of poor health or sensory deficit, because of poor teaching, or because of 
scholastic expectations which ore unrealistic for his particular level of mentol ability. 
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More orHcles have appeared on the subject of learning disturbonces th^n on 
any other form of childhood psychopathologr/, with the possible exception ©f juvenile 
delinquency. Only recently have authors ^jttempted to define Iheir terms. M^ny timeS/ 
the term "learning disorder" is applied to a total inhibition of intellectual functioning, 
that is, a depression of intelligence from emotional causes, as in psychogenic retarda- 
tion. At other times, it is used synonymousJy with "underachievement," that is a dis- 
crepancy between school performance and measurable intelligence. And within the 
general category of underachievement there are learning difficulties which are con- 
comitant with such other gross symptoms as delinquency, seizures, childhood schizo- 
phrenia, and severe obsessional states. Any personality disorder which has a pervasive 
effect on the ego or superego is likely to have school difficulties os one inevitable con- 
sequence. This is a different picture from that of primary neurotic learning inhibition 
where the learning difficulty is the major symptom. 

It seems deceptively easy to define underachievemerit until we look closely at 
the three components involved: (1) the measurement of potentialliy; (2) the measure- 
ment o? achievement; and (3) the degree of discrepancy to be considered significant. 
There is no need to belabor the difficulties which are involved In the measurement of 
intelligence or potentiolity. This would lead into problems of choice of tests, con- 
stancy of the ICi, and the nature versus nurture controversy regarding the development 
of intelligence. This is a field in and of itself. In identifying underachievement one 
can soy that a "false positive" is highly unlikely dthough it is possible to get a "false 
negative. " In other words, if there is o significant discrepancy in measured intelli- 
gence and achievement. It is worthy of serious consideration. On the other hand, if 
there is no such significant discrepancy, it is conceivoble, though not certain, that the 
measured intelligence and measured ochievement are both effected by the some factors 
to a like degree, thereby masking a learning disorder of emotional or environmental 
origin. 



Turning to the second component of achievement measures^ we find two main 
ways of measuring achievement in school children: scores on standardized achievement 
tests and teachers^ grades or report. It is important to recognize that a group of students 
picked as underachievers on the basis of school grades will not be the some os those 
picked os underachievers on the basis of achievement test scores.^ The children who 
ore identified as underachievers on the bosis of below-expectancy ochievement test 
scores have failed to learn academic skills or acquire information. This group includes 
cases of specific disabilities, such os reading problems and the like. In all these cases 
there has been o failure in leoming, partial or total, relatives to the rate of learning 
expected from the measured intelligence. In contrast, those children who score well 
on achievement tests and do poorly on grades demonstrate that they have been learning 
what they should. The low grades may indicate an inability or unwillingness to produce 
the required work, on inability or unwillingness to cooperate with the teacher, an in- 
feriority in performance relative to the rest of his classmates, and s»o on. On the face 
of it, it seems that the psychological cause-and-effect for the nonleaming group is 
more serious than for the ncnproducing group. The latter ore in posj’esslon of the re- 
quisite skills and information to use when there is a change in their motivation or 
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situiCiHonal eircumstcsncei). The r^leorners become increosir^ly handicapped os time 
goes by; a problem which moy have smarted t'fom purely psychological causes, in time 
becomes a realistic problem which canrot be overcome by purely psycholc^ical means' 
alone* It is not enough to soy thot uraderachievers chosen by th^ two criteria are 
different; careful longitudinal research is needed to demonstrate if the prognosis is in 
reality more favorable for the one than for the other, os one would think on a common- 
sense basis. 



Finolly, we shiauld consider the problem of the degree of discrepancy between 
measures of intelligence and achievement. Most pimple do rtot do as much or os well 
os they could. It is very hard to decide ot whet e>coct point this falling short ceoses 
to be merely human and becomes an ind^vidual problem. Just from inspection one con 
appreciate that a ten-year-old youngster of average ability who performs like a second 
groder in reading, writing, and aritlimetic has a *^erious problem. But suppose this same 
youngster performs like on overage fourth ijrader?.. Tlsen the decision whether to classify 
him an underachiever is much more difficult and arbitTary. The statistical problems 
inherent in the definirion of underachievement are more important in the research setting 
than in the clinicol setting, where one is likely to see the obvious, extreme coses. &ti- 
mates as to the number of underachievers in a school-age population will vary in direct 
relationship to the definition that has been applied. Gie r^ds statements to the effect 
that 50 percent of children of superior mental ability are underachievers, which naturally 
arouses a feeling of atar.ti* Such estimates are based on a rig^d, stringent criterion of 
matching achievement and intelligence. One can control the number of underochievers 
by the manipulation of test scores. This d'^es not mean that oil of these children are 
psychologically “in a bad way" and destined to be dismal failures. 



it is difficult to review the extensive research that has been reported on under- 
achievers becouse there has been no commonly accepted definition. The following high- 
lights are only some specific points which the author has picked out of the confusing 
welter of published material; 

. I • Underachievement con occur ot any mental ability level.. 



2. Underachievement is. predominantly a mole problem. No matter where the 
studies have been done, or what method hes been used, there is universal agreement 
that a greater number of boys than girls are underachieve!^. Also, the timing is different. 
Chronic male underachievers tend to dispilay underachieving behavior In the earliest 
grades, while females, in gertor^l, begin to demonstrate serious underachieving behavior 
in their late elementary or junior High school grades.^ 



3. There has been a steady trend toward looking at younger and younger age 
groups for the beginning of underachievement. Shaw and Brown, ^ among others, report 
that the problems of the college underachiever with superior ability do not originate in 
the college environment. Most of these students hod a record of underachievement 
doting bock to high school. Frenkel^ reports that underochieve^nt among intelligent 
high school boys can be predicted from their junior high records. In a similar vein, Shaw 




end Brown,^ among others, report that the probleirfi of the cof!ege underachiever with 
suj^erior ability do not originate in the college environment* Most of these students 
hod a record of underachievement dating bach to high school. Frenkel^ reports that 
underachievement among intelligent high school lrx'>ys can b(» predicted from their junior 
high records. In c similar vein, Shaw and Grubb^^ conclude that underachievement 
does not have its origin in the high school ciassioom but th(3t it is o problem which 
the student brings with him, at least in embryo, from junior high school. Barrett^ 
was able to trace the first appearance of underachievemenir in his group of gifted 
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grade three as the crucial point when reading and other school difficulties first become 
apparent. Shaw and McCuen^ established an even earlier’ age of onset for a group of 
underachieving boys in the eleventh grade. Even in grcde one these boys had lower 
grades than the later ochievers. However, it was not unVil grade three that this dif- 
ference became statistically significant. 

All authors emphasize the need for early identification for remedial measures 
to be successful. Everyone who is studying underachievement finds that tl^e causes 
predate the particular age period with which they are direct ly concerned. Everyone 
thin!<s that treatment would be more effective if only it were started earlier. It is 
easy to sympathize with the pleas for early detection. Nevertheless, it is still a ques- 
tiojn at what age and by what means the chronic leorriing problem cor. be recognized. 
Retrospective studies tell us that underachievers show early signs of trouble, but we need 
to know how many children who show those same signs at the same early point do not 
become i nderachievers at a later age, Longitudinaf; research is needed to show which 
kinds of underachievement lead to what final resulf/S, not only in school, but also in 
vocational and community living after school. Without some scientific care and caution, 
there is dunger of getting caught up in a whirlpool of excitement and perfectionism 
where every other child is regarded as an underachiever in dire need of special help. 

4. A fourth area of research has been the description of differentiating char- 
acteristics of the underachievers. As might be expected, the parents of underachievers 
tend to have less education than do the parents of the achievers. The parents of the 
achievers also show a greater inclination to push their children toward achievement, 
not only at school, but in other areas os well. The parents of underachievers not only 
appear to demand less in the way of specific performance from their children, but also 
to moke their demands at a later date. Kramer^^ shows that there was more expressed 
difference of opinion os to how to raise children betv/een the parents of an nrderachievor 
than between the parents of the achievers. So far cs the children themselves are con- 
cerned, there has been coriflicting evidence as to whether they are less or more anxious, 
more or less negative in their self-concept, and so on. Some interesting studies at the 
college level have Indicated that achievers are more realistic in setting goals for them- 
selves. Mitchell, ” for instance, finds that underaphievement is associated with o high 
level of aspiration and c gross overesti motion of actual performance. Woreli ^ finds 
that the high achiever characterisHcaily sets q level of aspiration which is close to his 
previous performance and does not expect to achieve considerably beyond his previous 
efforts by exerting himself to the limits of his capacity. 



Thp I 'it of studies of this order is almost endless, but the results are often in- 
conclusive or offer little beyond a superficiol personality observation* Portly, Hiis . 
is because of methodologiccil problems of definition and measurement But in addition; 
contradictory findings are inherent in the very nature of the problem studied, it is 
naive to expect that underachievement results fron^ any single cause. Underachievers 
do not form a homogeneous group any more than, soy, a group of traffic offenders. It 
is important to consider underachievement as a problem with many causes. We should 
look for ways to subdivide the group according to degree ond kind of symptom os well 
as eTioiOgy. 

I tumi now to comments which ore based on clinical observations of individual 
children rather than on lorgc-scale research investigations. Most of this experience has 
been derived from diagr^ostic and counseling work with families in moderate circum- 
stances. The underochieving child from a culturally impoverished home background 
rarely finds his way to individual study. He is usually lost in a group of underachieving 
child«^en. There is no diagnostic problem involved when a child of an impoverished 
family who takes no interest in his school career does poorly in school. The problem 
is to find on effective treatment. Remedial action has to proceed along a broad socio- 
logical front. However, values are not homogeneous within o social class structure. It 
cannot be assumed from the home address that a specific family sets great store by in- 
tellectual achievement. Considerable stress may be put on material possessions and ex- 
ternal appearances. An intellectual attainment, even in this doy and age, is not a 
straight-line way to riches. A common expression indicates cynicism about the value 
of knowledge: "It's not what you know that counts, it*s who you know. " A child 
brought up on this general philosopl^ naturally looi<s for shortcuts — intellectual "con- 
tacts" rather than intellectual "confrents." 

Parents alone cannot create a serious learning disorder. In almost every case 
there is some constitutional compliance from the child. TTiis coriistitutional compliance 
may be in the form of anorganic factor or a temperamental predispostion toward passivity 
or inability to tolerate frustration. On the other hand, there are instances where the 
pcsrcn ts contribute more than an €wen share to the problem. 

Some of the specific mechanisms by which parental behavior can interfere with 
the child's ability to use his intelligence merit discussion. Obviously, this list is 
representative rather than exhaustive of all of the possibilities. Also, the mechanisrtB 
are by no means mutually exclusive. It is entirely possible for one se* of parents to be 
involved in more than one way in the production of o learning inhibition. 

1 . Ear ly childhood training. —A child has many experiences with education and' 
instruction before he enters school. His parents are his first teachers. !t is easy to see 
that if his early troining has been coercive, there Is likely to be a residue of resentment 
against authority figures. These feelings, which have their origin in the parent-child 
relatioriship, are easily transferred to the toacher-child relationship. The teacher then 
inherits an unwilling pupil, one who resists her authori-ty, her knowledge, and her 
demands for performance. 



There is another side to this same coin: expecting too littie rother then too 
much. Training experiences of the first few years provide the prototypes for later 
learning experiences of a nwre formal nature. Toilet training illustrates the princi- 
ples involved. If toilet training is done very early, the child is conditioned oh a 
physiological, involuntary basis; he is simply a passive partner. On the other hand, 
if it is delayed until the child trains himself, the mother is the passive partner. The 
child does not learn to woric at something for the sake of winning the approval of 
someone else. The mother*s neutrality means that she has not been involved in the 
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no special pride either. It should be pointed out that the mother who delays in one 
crucial area of training, for whatever reason, is likely to delay in other areas, such 
os self-feeding and self-care in dressing, bathii^g, aid toileting. Some time between 
birth and maturity every normal child learns these skills, but it makes a difference 
when and why. If he learns them belatedly, out of sheer necessity, the experience 
does not particularly contribute to the development of ambition. If these early achieve- 
ments have been encouraged, recognized, and rewardeoj the child incorporates the 
mother*s sense of pride and can be proud of himself for a fob which he does well. 

2. Porentol management of childhood curiosit y. — The parents have ample 
opportunity, not only to teach their child to perfomT, but also to teoch him to wonder. 
Although curiosity is thought of as something which everyone fewors, this holds true 
only for Intellectual curiosity on impersonal top.es. l*he more troublesome subjects 
which are of concern to on intelligent young child include questions regarding sex 
differences, the origin of babies, death, religion, and so forth, lit is easy for adults 
to uhderestimote the thinking power of preschool children. It is assumed that they 
think or feel only that which they put into words. Parents tend to ignore those signs * 
of curiosity which would lead to their embarrassment or discomfort. There are other 
kinds of questions, too, which are discouraged by parents. For instance, the author 
has found that a signifiaint number of children with learning difficulties have had 
the experience of serious illness in a close member of the family. Even though attempts 
are made to keep illness hidden from a child, he reacts to the change in the e»not? 3 nal 
atmosphere of the home. He senses the worry and anxiety, and if the subject is taboo, 
he is afraid to ask questions or to shore his worries with anyone. 

Heilmon^^ describes the treatment of three mothers of children with Intellec- 
tuoi inhibitions to demonstrate the close bond between mother and child and how the 
mother's lying and secretiveness force the child to seem stupid and incurious. In these 
particular cases the secret had to do with mantol infidelity. Inhibition of curiosity on 
any emotionally charged subject— sex, marifai conflicts^ antisoctal escapades, alco- 
holism, serious illnesj*— can be displaced onto other topics, even those remote from 
the original source of conflict. Unconsciously, the child soy^, ”0. K., if 4 have to 
stop thinfeing about this , ' that which I would really like to understand, the only way 
I can do it is to stop thinking altogether. '* Giriosify cannot be comportmenfo I ized 
and restricted to the safe subjects presented In school. 

monagement of childhood oggression.^ The jn^rtonce of 
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ambfHcn and eurfosity in school performanci is deer. It is not immediately obvious 
how og^tesston connects with learning. Often, aggesssion is considered only in terns 
of fiostile affect, or antisocial behavior^ It is used here in a .broader sense, almost * 
syr<onymou$ with activity. Learning is work which requires, the expenditure of energy; 
the child cannot be an inert, passive recipient of. instructior). He must hove the ener^ 
to be Inquisitive, to penetrate, and to persevere against obstacles. There u.e several 
lines of evidence to suggest that the overtly aggressive child has a better prognosis, of 
least from, the intellectual standpoint, than the overly submissive .child. In his com- 
parctfve survey of lOO learners and lOO noniearnen referred for psychiatric consultation, 
Harris*^ reports that learning difficulties are associated with both extremes of aggressive- 
nefis and submissiyeness, but the overly aggressive nonleamer is intelloctuolly brighter 
than the overly submissive nonleorher. ThiS; finding is corroborated by the date of 
Sontag, Baker, and Nelson^ ^ from individual case studies of ehildreii who showed . 
marked increases or decreases in measurable intelligence oyer a period of time. Ac- 
cording to these studies, the passive, infantile dependence pattern led to a decreasing 
level of the Binet performance; the aggressive, competitive, independent patfdm, on 
the other hand, led to progressively advanced Binet performance. Sperry, Ulrich, and 
Stover remarked that "the boys wliose activity In schrol annoys the tocher and intei*- 
feres with their work seem to be in a psychologically more favorable position eventually 
to achieve in school. This is worth special note because the overtly aggressive, 
overactive boys ore usually the des^xiirof their teachers, while the passive, compliant 
youngster often elicits a great deal of sympathy. 

The passive child is remar!<ably difficult to rescue, and it takes. time to appre- 
caite the subtle difficulties involved. Me appears agreeable and willing but he d^ 
not keep anything in mind. He makes no effort on his own initiative; he forgets hh 
interint assignments; and so on. Study of the home situation of these youngsters moy 
show that the parents have required denial of all hostile feelings or aggressive action. 
Many times these passive youngsters have been taught, directly and indirectly, by 
parental exomple to submit to almost any indignity for the soke of being liked. With 
the total renunciation of aggression, there is a corresponding depletion of energy and 
a patheric absence of ambition to succeed. 

4. Interplay between mothers and sons . —Youngsters frequently have a pattern 
of behavior which involves them with their mothers on any number of issues at home as 
well as at school,- They dawdle while dressing in the morning; they mislay their be- 
longings; they do not flnisli their club projects; they do not practice on their musical 
instruments; they bicker with their siblings; they do not brush their teeth or take a bath 
without nagging* they are sloppy and messy at the table. They rarely get into serious 
trouble and behave better away fram home. Briefly, parents and teachers describe such 
a child os irresponsible and immature and remark, "Yw have to keep after him oil the 
time. " In disposition the child himself may be happy-go-lucky even though he com- 
plains that he is nagged and hounded constantly. 

The clinical question is whether the child himself requires this close surveillance 
and supervision, or whether it is provided gratuitously. It is clearly o problem of 
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interaction: the mother feels that her continued close attention is justified fay the 
child's indifference ond indolence; the child, in his turn, feels that since his mother 
is always after him anyhow, it might as well be for some good reoson. It is equally 
unclear to both parties os to who has the real responsibility for what. Despite ’the 
mother^s protestations to rhe contrary, she behaves os if she were responsible for the 
child's successes or failures, cmd the child agrees with her behavior rather than with 
her words. One fourth grader was honestly indignant when he was reproached for 
his foiling grade in spelling. His explanation to his mother was, "lt*s not my fault. 

You forgot to take the spelling lists out of my coat pockets. " It is naturai for mofneis 
to feel a narcissistic involvement with the successes or failures of Hielr children. It 
is a question of degree. The process of psychological detachment is a difficult one. 

But 08 long os the parent continues to feel that he or she is the orvt who is responsible 
for the child's performance, the porent feels the anxiety and the motivation that more 
appropriately belong to the child. To some extent, this is fostenjd urwittingly by 
teachers who look first to themselves and then to the parents for on explanation of a 
child's unsatisfactory progress. The parent is afraid to withdraw her forcefulness lest 
the school personnel consider her lax or disinterested. Parenthetically, it should ^ 
stated that a parent can be interested and supportive without forcir^. It is a question 
of who takes "the initiative and who feels the shame of failure or the pride of success. 

/ 

In on extreme form, the interplay provides the boses for the acting out of un- 
conscious aggression on both sides. The child may feel that he is loved or unloved 
simply in terms of his level of performance; that the parent cores about nothing else* 

In one way, this gives a child a sense of insecurity; on the other hand, it also pro- 
vides a powerful weapon against the parents. Reftjsal to do well In school can be a 
way of getting even without any conscious or overt expression of aggression. It is a ‘ . 
p^iculorly efficient symptom tecouse the child feels no Inner guilt; the symptom it- 
self brings enough punishment from the outside so that he does not punish himself with^ 
guilty feelings. The pareF^I-child interplay around the subject of schoolwork is reminis- 
cent of the interplay which mdy go on wiHi preschool children around eating. Althoi^h 
the parent can provide the Invitation, the attractive opportunity, the example in be- 
havior, and some limitations, he can force a child neither to eat nor to -learn. Basi- 
cally, both functions arise from the inner drives of the child— hunger in the one instance; 
a combination of curiosity, desire to master the environment, wish to grow up, ond 
desire to meet high standards in the other. 

■ , 

5. Fathers of sons with learning problems . —In most reporfe of parental con- 
tributions to childhood psychopathology, the motfier is the central figure of study wond 
the father is o shadowy creatute in the background. Parti ciriorlyJn the cose of l<^ii^ 
ing problems of boys, the fQiher*s part seems fully as important^is that of ibejmj^lter. 
Grunebaum, Hurwitz, Prentice, and Sperry^ ^lake some interesting observations of the 
fathers of sons with primary neurotic learning inhibitions. These are bosed oh eighteen 
elementary school boys, all from homes without gross social pothology. The leorning 
problem was the major complaint in each case., olthough Onitresis was also present in 
nine of the eighteen. Although the social, ck^ level of tiie 'eighteen tethers was pre- 
ckrnitnotrtfy • Jower— mtddkuCiwCr"nHddli c ii i i d d> c‘*^iass,f . ffre-Aitlreis-ihefWsefves-fegorded their 
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achievements os failures. They devalued the impnrfance of their work and described 
it as tedious, insignificant, and stultifying. The authors remark: "The readiness of 
these men to accept, a self*derogatory role with an attitude of helpless resignation was* 
impressive. "^®|n conticet, the husband perceived his wife as a superior person^ an 
opinion shared by the wife. Whether in reality the wives were so much more able them 
the husbond was questionoble. 

This kind of family situation is conducive to the formation of o leamir^ prob«- 
lem.for a number of reasons. First, there is ari unsooken exoectation on everyone's 
part that the child will fail, also, despite the corwcious statement to the contrary. 
Secondly, the possibility of the child's not failing, that is, succeeding in a way the 
father could not, may bring the child into a new set of conflicts— jeqlousy in ths father, 
oedipol guilt in the child, and excessive admiration or resentment from the mother, de- 
pending on her neurotic structure. These reocfions to a child's superior achievement 
do not come if the father's failures were determined by outside events rather than by his 
own persorKility difficulties. The immigrant father, the father who hod to start work 
ct an early age, or the father who never had a chance to attend school can enjoy his 
son's success vicariously, thinking all the while that the some could have. been his 
except for unlucky circumstances. But the father who considers himself a failure 
despite ample opportunity to be otherwise has much more conflict about his son's 
achievements. 

Still a third way in which this sort of family constellation affects the son's 
learning performance is in the identification process. The boy's view of achievement, 
competition, and masculinity is distorted so that femininity is associated v/ith achieve- 
ment and competitiveness and the life of a grown man has no drawing power. If the 
father obviously dislikes his work, there is nothing for the boy to anticipate except 
more tedium and onerous responsibility. The boy is on the hems of a dilemma: to 
follovv the passive, weak, but masculine role of the father; or to be more active, com- 
petitive, and achieving in the aggressive manner of the mother. With such a osnflict 
choice, passivity as the easier of the two alternatives usually wins out. 

In discussing the influence which parent hove on the learning difficulties 
of their children, the emphasis has been on interrelationship factors. Learning is 
an interpersonal process invoiving someone in the role of teocher and someone in the 
role of learner. It requires the acceptance of the authority of the teacher and the 
permission and encouragement to be actively curious, to be knowledgeable, and to 
be successful. In this, the child resporxls in accordance wsth his experience in the 
preschool years. He also reflects the conscious and uncor^cious wishes of the parents, 
and It is easy to see the importance of the identification with perceived *'!’entn(' 
behavior. This might lead us to the simple conclusion that if we change the parenis, 
we will change the child. In some coses we can do exactly that. In other cases, we 
fail either because the pathology of the parents is hard to reach, or becouse the prob- 
lem has become internalized in the child. In the latter instance, the learning inhibi- 
tion is a defers ogeinst anxiety, the source of which is unconscious to the child. 
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What ?$ the nature of the teacher’s contribution to the identification and 
treatment of underaehievment, particularly at the seconder/ ilevel ? The arewer 
to this query can be considered in three ports. Firsts the teacher should take a 
diagnostic view of the individual child in question. The child’s performance In other 
subjects and in post grades should be reviewed to determine if a) it is a widespread 
problem or related specifically to one subject, and b) if it is on acute or chronic 
difficulty. Teachers are sometimes reluctant to go over past records and teocheis* 
reports for fear that it will prejudice them somehow against the student, but some- 

M Cll** 

though he may stifl have a long way to go. In sudh a case, one would want to praise 
and encourage rather than exhort arxl sermonize. / In another cose, review of the past 
may show that the present difficulties are new aryi may reflect ci slump related to 
adolescent growing pains, or perhaps some special reclity crisis in the home. Yet 
another cose may prove to be a "hard-core” unoer-achiever of long standing, per- 
haps much-tutored and much-treated and unlikely to show dramotic changes in a 
short space of time. The diagnostic look at Ht^ child should olso include correle- 
ting his achievement with his ability as meosu/ed on standordize<i tests to safeguard 
agairtst expecting too high standards of excellence and output. 

Second, the teacher should try to b^ome acquainted with the child end 
vice versa. Becoming acquainted is not the some thing as a diagnosis. Hopefully 
the teacher can arrar^e at least one irv3ivfdual conference for "just talking." This 
should not be conceived of as "special h^p" where the teacher soys, "Now this is 
what is wrong and this is what you should do 1‘ Rather, the child should have a chance 
to participate and to express his opiniory freely about the subject, the class, school, 
or life in gerieral. He will not open ujpl, of course, to a rhetoriccil question such os 
"Tell me why you are not doing your temework?" but a question such os "Do you 
think we ore too strict here at school r" Is much more likely to elicit a response. 

Then it becomes a question of listening him out, neither ogreeing or disagreeing, 
but simply respecting his right to an opinion in the fashion of Voltaire. In such 
situations, parents and teachers are likely to be drawn into an argument, to try to 
defend themselves or to point out the irrationality of the teen-ager’s complaint. 

This usually gets nowhere and confirms the adolescent’s conviction that adults con't 
understand. They are much more impressed with a good listener who is slow to inject 
an opinion and gives the youngster a chance to right himself. 

A teacher may osk if this is not properly the job for the guidance counselor 
or psychologist. In my opinilon, the peisonal relationship between teacher and pupil 
is all-important In the learning process and anything which fosters a better uruier- 
standing betwear* the two should be done. However, if the interviews become very 
time-consuming, if the pupil becomes too demariding or too intimate, or if the pupil 
expresses a great number of personal worries and problems, the teacher would be well 
advised then to suggest to the student that he arrange to sec the counselc** who is 
Slitter equipped to advise him on some matters. But in this age of increosing special- 
ization, there is a danger that anything which borders on the "psychological" is 
automatically passed off to someone else. 
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FlnaHy, ^Me teacher should look ot himself and his teoching melM*, par- 
ticularly if he has a disproportionate number of “onder^jchievers." Teachers, like 
onyone else, can have temporary slumps when they are devitalized and uninspired. 

No one, parent, child or teacher, operates at peak efficiency 100 per cent of the 
ti^ne. However, a depression in spirits and energy which losts over months will cer- 
tainly cut down on one's effectiveness as a teacher. He^ or she, should hove the 
personal courage to face this squarely and look for a possible cause, whether it 
stem from the teoching situation or outside. 

Another possibility is that the teacher is bored or frustrated with his pro- 
fessional activities, bored because he has been doli\Q the same thing too long, 
vfustrared because he is disappointed in the results which he sees, or does not see. 

Here the teacher, like his oupil, can benefi t from informal^ relatively impersonal 
consultations with colleagues or supervisors. Jt is a smart teacher who spontaneously 
asks someone to watch him and offer suggestions. Even if one does not agree with 
the offered suggestions, they yive a new .look on the old material and stimulate 
thought. DIsogreement os to how something should be taught is healthy because it 
forces both sides to think more about what they ore doing and why. One should not 
be overawed by the hierarchy in teaching institutions and feel forced to submit to 
imposed programs. Such a-milieu is deadening to individual initiative on the teacher's 
part and the dulling effect is likely to be felt by the pupils In turn. 

This brings us to the most important contribution which the teacher makes to 
the achievement of her pupils, namely, the model which she offers for the pupils to 
follow. Particularly tcen-ogers are looking for new idols in the adult world os they 
try to emancipate thernselves from their parents. They are hungry for people to 
imitate, new figures with whom to identify. They may be hypercritical at times, 
but ihey ore also easily impressed. A teacher who is himself interested in many things, 
enthusiastic, verbally articulate, genuinely curious about people and the worla at 
large, logical in his own thinking, eager to collect and present facts, tolerant and 
empothic with the adolescent mind, will inspire his students to be likewise. Such a 
paragon of perfection would not cure every "under-achiever," but he would hove the 
satisfaction of knowing that he did everything possible in his role os a teacher. 
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READING SKILLS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

by Bither J. MeConihe, Ph.D. 

• •• • « ■ , • 

It IS the puipf>$e of this article to pr^ent o summary of the basic reading skills 
which are necessary to the junior high school student if he Is tosucceed in his study 
and learning. In some instances these are skills that have, been presented in the earlier 
grades but require continuing attention. Some, are' Ski I Is already learned which are now 
taking on new significance as the child's learning becomes more complex. In other 
cases, they are new skills. In all coses they are essential to further learning. 
VQCABUIARY SKIL LS 

Because words are the bricks in the wall of meaning, primaiy emphasis must 
be placed oh vocabulary development. In thinking about this phase of reading im*> 
provement the teacher needs to be aware that this is a two-fold development. The 
student most develop new Concepts, that is, enlarge his understanding of more words, 
and he must continually improve his methods of word attack. 

First, word arrack . Junior high school sfudenis should have continuing train- 
ing in the three viord-attaek methods: context, word dnolysis arid structure, including 
phonics, and use of the dictionary. In junior high school' the reader needs to develop 
these skills at o more complex level than has been the case in the first six grades. The 
first method named, contextual approach, includes: 1) using the sense of the sentence 
and paragraph, 2) checking against his own experience, 3) substituting adequate syn- 
ohynis, and finally 4) checking dll this with a dictionary. For some students this wall 
be die most fruitful rnethod but for Hiose whose reading experience has been impov- 
erished, much itibre study is necessary. 

The .second approoch, word analysis, includes knowledge of syllabification, 
affixes, roots, and basic phonetics. These skills have been presented in earlier 
grades but it is unwise to assume that students know how to use them. In junior high 
school the most fruitful method of teaching them is a combination of* workbook Ohd 
classroom contact drill. By the. latter I mean that having been taught* h^ through the 
use of good workbook drills, the student be given repeated opportunity to apply his 
knowledge to words he encounters in assigned reading^ Tea :here should be aware 
that the more capable, intellectually, the student is, the more benefit Jie derives 
from word analysis drill. Hence for the less able rules should be simplified and held 
to a minimum and practice should be as near the functional, everyday experience as 
possible. Dictionary study, which is included in both the preceding methods, becomes 
a more important skill now and should include formal training in entering and using 
the dictionary itself. His dictionary, for example, is bigger and has more comprehen- 
sive entries. Guide words and pronunciation keys are entering wedges in the use of 
this valuable tool. Training should be given in understanding the format of the dic- 
tionary so that the derivations, the several definitions from which he must select the 
one appropriate to his context, and synonym -antonym information are understood and 
assimilated. Time should be spent on how to use the dictionary and, more important, 
these skills should be incorporated as part of daily study practices so they become 
standard procedure. They are as much study skills os reading skills. 

Second, concepts . The child has been developing concepts since his early 
beginnings, some more effectively than others. Now he continues to do so but on a 




more specialized and highly accelerated level. To acquire these concepts quickly 
he will nqed.io use all the word attack and word building skills effectively but he 
will, in qqditlon,.have to conccp'hjqlize his learning. He will need to bring his 
own experience into use and where this is limited, the teacher will have to supply 
experiences* Where he has hod no background training in visualizing, he will need 
to be helped to visualize. Following directions, for example, is a situation where 
good visual imagery is an aid. But usage is the ultimate test so the student must 
have constant, unending experience with the new concept if he is to incorporate 
it into his body of knowledge. 

COMPREHENSION SKILLS 



Concurrent with attention to vocabulary and of equal imporrance is the 
development of comprehension skills. A listing of the reading comprehension skills 
which are essential to successful learning would include the following:. 

i . reading for a purpose, 

2* getting the main idea, 

3. grasping pertinent details, 

4. orgcinizing the ideas in the selection, 

5* sensing cause and effect relationships, 

6. recognizing the author’s viewpoint, 

7. reading critically, and 

8. drawing conclusions and inferences* 

While this list Is not oil-inclusive it represents skills without which the junior high 
school reader will be ill-equipped to understand what he reads and to act upon it* 
These skills must be consciously developed; that is, the classroom te.acher needs to 
keep a check list for his own referumce and teach them as port of classroom learning. 

But they should not be taught in isolation. They must be a pqrt of ’'the way 
to read. ** For example, a ninth grade English class reading The Ro nsom of Red Chief 
may, first, decide what the purpose is, why they are reading it, what they con expect 
to learn. If the story or essviy is particularly remote from their experience, or difficult 
to understand, the teacher might say, "You should be reoding this to find out how this 
author feels about the King’s treatment," or "Youc purpose in today’s chopter is to 
watch for the cOiitjrtst between the way these two boys look at their parents. " Purpose 
sets the stage, so to speak. It is, in part, readiness for learning. It also determines 
the rate at which one reads. In large measure it is a motivator to attend, hence it 
improves perception. "Why am I reading this? What can I be expected to leam 
from it? Whdt does the author went to get across to me?" 

Determining purpose also means control over how one reads. "Do I want 
just the plot? Or do I wont to watch how the characters Cc alop?" In the first 
case, the reader uses main idea rates while in the second he is partly "reading 
between the lines" so his rate is apt to be more flexible. There are many different 
purposes forreodfng. They are determined by the nature of the material, the author's 
purpose, the reader's purpose and so on. Training in attention to purpose begins 
early so that by late junior high years it has become an automatic technique. 

Knowing how to extract the main idea is a skill needed at all levels of 
reading. It compounds many other skills so that ih' developing it the teacher is 
also teaching shifting rate, knowing purpose, using language skills, being aware 





of typographicol olds and formoil’, to name a few. This Is the skili the reader uses 
wlien the teacher says, "Read this story to get the plot. ' Be able to tell what hap- 
pened. " This sicfll is necessory whenever th«i assignment is to know what the writer 
said in general. Later on it becomes the basic skill for previewing material for writ- 
ing a term paper, for example. To be successful in main idea reading, the student 
must have command of varying rates (to be discussed later), must be aware of purpose, 
must know how to use sentence and paragraph development to derive meaning, must 
use typographical aids and word signals, must be able to follow the organization of 
the ideas. 

A helpful way to start students on the way to good main idea reading is to 
point out that every sentence has two elements;, "subject" (not in the gfummurical 
sense) or a "thing talked about," and "action" or "something said about that subject. " 
"The boy ran." Subject - boy. .Action - ran. ’'Let us now praise famous men." 
Subpct - famous men. Action - we praise. This can then be enlarged into writing 
headlines first for short paragraplis, then for short selections until the student begins, 
through a combination of determining purpose and looking for main ideas, to see that 
the selection has a central theme or thread of idea and that this is essential to under- 
standing what he reeds. 

The logical next step is to pick up the relevant details. In reading for the 
main idea he is aware that these ideas are evolved from certain related matter. If 
he can be trained to sort these details into their logical order, he will read a story, 
essay or article as a unified whole. He must learn to select the significant details 
and be aware of why they are significant. This skill is as much logical thinking as 
it is reading. But some basic techniques can be taught. The students, by perfecting 
these techniques, can produce better comprehension. 

(Isolating the procedures, os I am doing in this article, is done only 
to get the student started. Very quickly he must be combining, for 
example, purpose, main idea, relevant details, organization, plus 
whatever other skills pertain. This is important to remember when 
working with this age group.) 

As you have already realized, the reoder who knows the purpose has ex- 
tracted the main idea and can relate the pertinent details to the main ideas, has 
been using the oi^anizationol pattern of the writing to help himself achieve this 
result. Let us use an example. Assume the eighth grader is reading an essay. He 
will be expected to get the theme of the essay. He will have to be aware that he 
is reading this essay not only to know the theme but to notice how the theme devel- 
ops, which ideas the writer uses, how he arranges them. In short, the student 
reading must become aware of the author’s outline. One aid to picking up the 
organization is "joining" or "transitional'* words such as "but," "in the first place," 
"yet," "therefore," "for 6xa*r.pio," and the like. Good readers use these words 
to anlicipote what the author v/lM say. Junior !:ich school students need instruc- 
tion to be sure Ihsy are awere iSiot s’jch nro signals to meaning and to the or- 
ganization cf the writing. Often the poor reede* plods through the print as though 
each wo»‘d were of equal impertnnee wii!j every ether word. This ctte.ntion to so- 
called "transitional" words v.all lieip him be awcJre of cause-effect relationships just 
as searching for the main idea in sentence, paragraph or essay will help him become 



more selective. r 

It is in the junior high school thcct the student must become aware that he 
IS entering the adult reading world, thot now he will be reading jmiterial which has ' 
a point of view, that the author wants him to beiieve something^, to ac<^pt an idea. 
So he must be taught to recognize such implicatipm. (Skills 6/ 7, and 8) He must 
be encouraged to "read between the .lines,!'. to "guess" at the answers to certain 
possible outcomes. These skills are best developed under careful supervision so that 
the "guess" becomes not wild speculation but logical conclusion from the evidence 
of the written word. "How did Jim's father feel when he sow Jim kick the dog?” 

Or, "What do you. know obout Dave from this incident?" Or, "What kind of man 



would write o story like this?" Or, "What effect do you think Jim's speech hod on 
Huck's life?" The answers must be based in the material, be drawn from it, but 
they must also transcend it. Such activity Is excellent for the classroom because 
very often the boy or girl who has been performing poorly but who is a good thinker 
is caught by the oppeal to his judgment. He likes the flattery of being asked on 
opinion and, under group scrutiny, being able to support his opinion. It Is a pleas- 
ant change, olso, to be asked a question that sounds like a game, rather d^n a check 
on how well he remembers a given fact, especially when he wasn't interested in the 
fact to begin with. This ability to do critical reading and to draw conclusfans is a 
logical thinking process os well as a reading proce^, as we said above of .thp.sel- 
ecHon of detail and of relating detail to total essay. But even though fhis is true, 
training in the process as a reading skill has definite merit because titiining will 
help the student see the relationship between ideas and it will encourage him to 
bring his own experience to his reading. 



RATE SKILLS 

Much of the verbiage regarding "speed of reading" which clogs our journals 
might never have been written had educators taken a good look at the reading proc- 
ess itself. Even a cursory scrutiny indicatvji that since material is written and read 
for different purposes and at different levels of difficulty there con be no such con- 
cept as "speed" in isolation. Rate is a function of the reader's vocabulary skill, 
first and foremost. This is o very cogent idea, for the junior high school teacher be- 
cause most inadequate readers in seventh, eighth and ninth gra<ies have Impoverished 
vocabularies and inadequate word skills. But there is danger h<jre. If the teacher, 
who is very aware of the central importance of the individual word and of need for 
skill in using the devices ovoiloble to the student far unlocking the meanings of 
unknown words, looks upon this as the answer to rate, the student is headed for 
trouble. It is or»e of the factors. Somewhere In the borderland between attention 
to words and attention to the total composition, whether it be essay, story, or his- 
tory assignment, there must come a fusion of emphasis so that the reader sees words 
for what they are, clues to meaning which must be set in a total context if they are 
to hove meaning. Analogous to this is what happens when the child is learning to 
prounounce polysyllabic words. He may see each syllable and pronounce it correctly 
but not be ‘e to blend well enough to pronounce the word. So a student may, os 
many stud * jf a foreign language do, get bogged down in the words themselves 
and fail to comprehend the total idea. Such a student may, by this concentration 
bn words, become that pitiable jcreatare,- the word-by-word reader. 
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To meet' this problem the teocher presents the various plKs of reading in- 
struction so that easy, rapid reading gets equal time with word attack drills and com- 
prehension training. Easy rapid reading where the purpose Is chiefly to get the gist 
of the plot Is the single b^t method for developing the smooth flow of thought nec- 
essary to effective reading. If this easy rapid reading Is also highly interesting, the 

practice Is even more valuable. Any one working with poor readers at the junior^ 
high level is aware that this last condition is difficult to fulfill. The simplified 
texts published by Webster, Singer, Winston, and others, ore an attempt to^meet ^ 
this need and are helpful. Some of the lowest level material published by Reader' s 
Digest for this purpose can also be used, ^torses dictated by the student, typed ^ 
ondTeturned to him, may be used in cases of extreme disability. Ingenious teochers 
rewrite into simple language functional material in which the student has high in- 
terest. Spache's "Good Reading for Poor Readers" (Revised, 1960, Garrard PreK) 
contoins suggestions. These ore just some of the possible ways to meet this pro em. 

It should be obvious to those who have read the section of this article on 
comprehension skills that a student who is developing the purpose, main idea, or- 
ganization, use of "transitional words" in reading must almost of necessity be 
various rates of reading. Flexibility of rate should be a built“if^ factor. It is help- 
ful, though, to conduct rate checks to be sure students are aware that efficient 
reading is always as fast as the material and the purpose warrant. Studies with col- 
lege students and adults indicate that most readers have not developed os great 
flexibility qs they could have or as they need. This would appear to indicate tlwt 
flexibility of rate cannot be left to chance but must be taught. Purpose In reading, 
which we have discussed as a comprehension skill, is also a rate skill. Phrase 
reading is a rate skill. Skimming is likewise a rate skill. The preferred method of 
teaching speed and flexibility is in conjunction with these comprehension skills and 
after a given level of proficiency in word attack and vocabulary has been established. 



SUMMARY 



Junior high school students who are inept readers need help in the following 



areas: • 



1 . Vocabulary training, which includes developing good word attack skills 
as well as concept development. 

2. Comprehension skills in eight areas as follo'^; 
a. determining purpose 

reading for the central thought or main idea 
picking up the essential reading detail 

organizing material by noting rela^onships and through the use of- 

"transitional" words 
recognizing the author's point of view 
sensing cause and effect relationships 
critical reading 

... drawing conclusions and inferences 

3. Rate skills, which include habitual use of whatever rate is indicated 

for effective grasp of meaning. . 

These must be developed simultaneously so that the student develops t e 
gestalt or the total process. However, as Is the case in developing any complex 



b. 

c. 

d. 



e. 

f. 

g* 

h. 



skilly time out to concentrate emphasis on o particularly complex segment is not 
■3‘ily permissible but necessary if the junior high student is to perfect his reading 
fo the point necessary for effective learning. 



DIAGNOSING READING PROBLEMS 

by Richard Shanahan 

Reading is a complex acf. This basic concept must be kept in mind when 
approaching the problem of the diagnosis of reading difficulties. Because reading 
is a complex function, it is possible for faulty reading habits to occur. These 
faulty habits vary in complexity in both type and degree. In addition th<5re are 
Dhvsical. emotional, and environmental factors that can greatly influence reading. 

The person who approaches the problem of diagnosis must be aware that there is no 
simple "cure all" as an answer to the problem. Diagnosis must delve deeply into 
the factors that can cause a reading disability. 

If a program of reading diagnosis is to be successful, its purpose must be 
clearly stated. The diagnostician must know not only how to approach the problem; 
he must know for what purpose he is striving. Simply stated, the purpose of diag- 
nosis is to improve the reader's ability. All the information learned about the stu- 
dent must be of such a nature that it can be used to help the student becorne c better 
reader. The old clichd of starting with a student from the point where he is and car- 
rying him forward is especially applicable to reading. The diagnosis should yield a 

prograru which most efficiently achieves this end. 

The problems of the classroom teacher are compounded, for he must meet the 
problem of diagnosis with a limitation on the time he can spend on it. For this reason 
he must choose to make a theropeutic diagnosis rather than an etiological one. The 
therapeutic is concerned with diagnosing the conditions that are now present in the 
child in order to give direction to a program of re-education. The etiological is 
concerned with the causes of the difficulty. Although it would be helpful to know 
the causes of the difficulty, this type of diagnosis is too time-consuming. In the 
interest of economy of time the classroom teacher has to limit himself to therapy; to 
what he can do to alleviate the problem that is presently existing. 

These factors demand that the teacher adopt a program that is varied in nature 
and therapeutic in aim. in setting up such a program care must be exercised that the 
diagnostic program does not become overly test-centered. There are many tests avail* 
able which are valuable, but the good diagnosis is more than a collection of test 
scores. It must consider the person being tested as an individual who is unique. The 
test scores must be interpreted in relation to the pupil as a v/hole. 

Teacher observation is a valuable tool in achieving this end. As the teacher 
works v’ith the student he becomes aware of the many factors that make this reading 
case a unique individual. His personality, his attitude, his environment, his emo- 
tional! stability and his physical health are oil aspects that the teacher can note in 
his observation o^ the student in a day-by-doy classroom situation. 

Conferenejs with other teachers, interested specialists, and the child s par- 
ents are other sources of valuable informotion obout the student. 

This type of information can be combined with the results of the tests ad- 
ministered to give a fairly complete picture of the person who has a reading problem- 
\t can help jn the construction of a remedial program that takes into account the 
child's abilities, interests, and limiting factors. 
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The classroom testing program must employ two types of tests: the survey and 
the analysis. The survey tests are a type which is used to determine the existence of 
a problem. The analytical tests are used to determine the nature of the problem. 

The surv^ey usually consists of a standardized test which is administered m a 
group situation. Test results usually yield a fairly adequate reading grade level art 
an indication of the vocabulary and comprehension ability of the perscm being tested. 

The most significant use of the t^^'st is as a rough indicator of those students who 
have a reading problem. In addition the results of the test can be used to determine 
the extent and the direction of a more thorough diagnosis. This is valuable to the 
classroom teacher, for economy of time demands that the diagnosis go no 
is necessary to determine the problem. There is little value in comp e e 

tery of tests to a person who is deficient in a smell area of reading. e ® 

to avoid this danger. Another valuable use of the test is to deteimine those stude^ 
who are so severly retarded that they cannot be efficiently helped in the classroom. 
These are persons who should be referred to a specialist for a more t rcug ona ysi 

and individual help. , , . . .. .j. u u 

Usuolly the survey consists of o standardized test administered to the whole 

class. The test is one that the classroom teacher has decided would test meet his need. 

A test of this type which is freqOently used for this purpose is the g ojifornio Reod j ^ 

Test, This device yields o fairly relioble reading grode level. This level represents 

Tte frustrohon point ond must be considered os such to be useful . In odd. hon scores 
on vocabulary and comprehension ore given os norms. It is possi e o mo e a 
analysis of the test to prepare a profile of the student’s strengths and weakness. 

This gives a reasonable picture of a student's needs. These vafo«, . 

the ease in administering the test and the reasonable amount of time *he test » , 

make it a -ood survey instrument. There ore mony other tests which ® 

quote a iob as the Colifornia Reading Test. This is rwlly a matter ‘eacher prefer 
Lee. TTie best te st is the one tfiTteocher feels most odequotely meets the needs 

of his program. r • li tu 

The analytical approach is used to determine the nature of the problem. Th^ 

are many areas that may need to be investigated through specific tests, t 

depend on the weaknesses the teacher has observed through the survey ond his own m- 

vtetigation and observotion. Some students will need to be tested thoroughly while 

others need only be checked in a few areas. , , r i- j 

Since the student can operate at the frustration level only for very limited 
periods of time, it is also necessary to determine the level at which he con “f^iew 
^th the guidance of the teacher (his 

con work without ossistonce (his independent level). As a rule f 
ing levels ore approximately o year apart, the independent leve .®'"9 ® , 

of the three. Since on informal inventory is usually the most efficient means of 
determining these levels, it is administered to most students. In addition it is use- 
ful in corroboroting the indications of the survey. Protebly, in most cases, me in- 
ventory should be the first step in the analysis. The following steps depend on the 

teacher's analysis of the needs of the student. - . . ? 

If the student hos shown signs of comprehension difficulties, some type ot 



silent reading test should probably be administered. These tests can be given on a 
group basis. The results can be used to determine the student's ability to do such 
things as read for main ideos, read for details, summarize, find specific infonmaticn, ' 
comprehend sentences and paragrapb, end get overall meaning. 

Indications of vocabulary problems suggest the need for word recognition and 
word analysis tesh. Through these tests the extent of the sight vocabulary can be 
learned. The student's ability in using context, his familiarity with sounds of the 
vowels end consonants, his knowledge of phonic principles, and his efficiency in 
using structure con also be determined. 

Other tests which may be suggested are the tests of visual memory, spelling, 
knowledge of sentence structure, referencve skills, and oral reading ability. 

' There are many tests available, to use to test these different areas. Some can 
be obtained commercially while others con be devised by the teacher to meet his par- 
ticular needs. It Is wise to use as mcr»y group tests as possible, for individual tests 
are time consuming, and they require the teacher to find activities to occupy the 
rest of the class while they are being administered. 

An example of the type of commercial test available to use in this type of 
testing is the Durretl Analysis of Reading Difficulties , Many of the areas mentioned 
in the analytical approach can be tested by this test as it consists of both on oral and 
a silent reading test, a listening comprehension test, word recognition and word anal- 
ysis tests, visual memory tests, spelling tests and handwriting tests. To give the com- 
plete battery is time consuming and unnecessary in most cases. Parte of the test can 
be used to test those skills in which the student is deficient. Norms are given for 
many of the parts, but of more importance, many checklists of revealing difficulties 
are included. 

Examples of teacher made tests that are appropriate for the program are the 
phonics inventory and the phonetic spelling test. The phonics inventory consists of 
reading various lists of words to the student to determine his ability to hear and 
recognize the different sounds of the vowels and consonants. The phonetic spelling 
test is designed to determine the student's ability to spell the different sound combin- 
ations. Nonsense words, which illustrate the sounds to be tested, ore read to the 
student and he is asked to spell them. 

The analysis approach requires the use of many teste. Whether they are teacher 
made or commercially prepared is not important. Their thoroughness in bringing to 
light the student's reading problems is the prime consideration of the teacher who 
chooses the tests to be used. 

Despite the importance of the testing program, it is not the first step in 
setting up a diagnostic program. The first step should consist of the examination 
of the data already availoble about the student from other sources. The school 
record usually contains much information of value, Hif» past performance in school 
subjects that require reading as a skill can be indicative of his reading ability,^ 
Background information about his physical, emotional, and environmental condi- 
tions can be helpful in determining his adjustment in these areas. Intelligence 
test scores may be compared with achievement test scores to determine whether 
or not the student is a remedial reader or a slow learner. Practically all of the 
information contained in his folder con be used by the diagnostician. It is a 
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valuable source of material . 

The diaginosHclan needs to consider the information he has obtained from the 
folder in the light of what he has learned about the student through observction, con- 
sultations, etc. To gain a complete understanding of the shjdent every source of in- 
formation must be used. 

The next step is the testing program. The survey test is administered and studied 
to determine the extent ond the direction of the analysis. 

After the specific tests have been given it is important that all the information 
obtained about the subject be compiled in one place, whether by a checklist or an 
onecdotai record. This information is then examined to determine how to proceed with 
the child's remediation. 

In order to prescribe a remedial program the diagnostician needs to make sev- 
eral decisions based on the information he has obtained about the student. He needs 
to determine first of all if a reading problem actually exists. If it does he must next 
decide who can most effectively carry out the remedial program. If the case is severe 
he must refer it to a specialist for further analysis and individual help* If the student 
Is to receive help in the classroom a program must be determined. In determining the 
program the teacher must decide what type of training is needed and whot mstcrfais 
will be suitable. In addition the diagnostician must keep in mind any limiting factors 
within the child which must be considered. 

With the outlining of a program of work, the formal diagnosis is finished. 
However, informal diagnosis should continue throughout the child's program, for the 
teacher must always be aware of how the child is progressing and what additional tilings 
should be done to help him. It takes a continuous diagnosis . to assure the meeting of 
the basic purpose of diagnosis, improving the reading ability of the student. 



THE REMEDIAL READING CLASS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

< by Sara Freeman 

Teachers of remedial reading agree that no one method, no special gadget, 
no one series of books, no single box of materials, no particular classroom organ- 
ization v/ill transform the reluctant reoder into a skillfbl enthusiastic one. A var- 
iety of materials and methods and a fluid organization is necessary. 

The poor reader in the junior high school frequently has spotty skiiis. He 
may show good comprehension of science materials but poor interpretation of liter- 
ary materia!. He may use phonics in attacking unfamiliar words but fail to use 
structural analysis when it is appropriate. He may hot need help with simple dictiorj® 
ary skills, but he may need practice in selecting the appropriate dictionary meaning 
with the aid of context clues. 

Each student in the remedial class has his own constellation of strengths and 
weaknesses, and the pattern changes shape as instrucfrion proceeds. Diagnosis, then, 
must be continuous, and an effective program is custom-built on the basis of needs 
as they are revealed. While many activities will be planned for the whole class, 
other activities will be planned to meet the speciol needs of small groups or individ- 
uals. 

It is suggested that the bosic framework of the remedial program consist of: 

1) The use of concentrated skill-building materials at the student's instruc- 
tional level. ^Carefully selected by the teacher, this rrraterial will help the student 
review and maintain all the reading skills. Concentrated skill-building material 
usually consists of a short selection to be read followed by a page of specific exer- 
cises. Self-checking devices and progress grophs are useful features of some of these 
materials. Examples of concentrated skill— building material are listed ot the end of 
this article. 

It is important to provide time for pupil -teacher discussion of the responses 
to the follow-up exercises. Otherwise a student mey dutifully mark an answer 
wrong and fill in his graph, but he may not understand v/hy his answer is wrong. 

2) Time devoted to "real reading" in boob or magazines tltotore inter- 
esting to the student and easy enough for him to handle indep»endently. High- 
interest easy materials are sold by a number of publisher and special bibliographies 
of such materials can be obtained at the public library. George Spache's Good 
Reading for Poor Readers (Garrard Press) and the Durrell and Sullivan High Interest 
Low Vocabulary Book List are especially helpful. These lists are annotated to indi- 
cate the readabilSyle^ as measured by scientific formulae arid the interest level 
as judged by experienced teachers. 

A list of boob selected for some seventh grade boys who are reading at 
about the third and fourth grade level is provided at the end of this article. Similar 
lists can be prepared for girls or for boys and girls reading at various levels. 

If the time allocated to this "real reading" is at the beginning of the class 
period, the activity is not likely to be squeezed out in favor of constant ski 1 1 -building 

* Diagnostic procedures ore described elsewhere in this bulletin. 
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Yecichers are cautioned to maintain a very hushed atmosphere during this reading period; 
some poor readers are hiohly distractible, although because the material is appealing, 
most students become absorbed in their reading. 

It is suggested that the students write summary-type reports on a few of the books 
they read. The summary book report requires the reader to identify main ideos and 
over-all themes, an important comprehension skill. 

3) Time devoted to reading aloud to the class from good quality books that the 
students might not otherwise encounter. A list of suggested books is appended. Some 
of these books might be taped by the teacher so that the siudenr can foliow tne text in 
the books as he listens through earphones to the teacher's voice reading the materiG!. 

4) Time devoted to instructing small groups or individuals as needs are revealed. 

For students who are very weak in word attack skills, phonics and structural- 

analysis can be reviewed by the teacher without the use of any special gimmicks. A 
sequence that is usually successful proceeds from regular patterns to semi-regular pat- 



terns to irregular patterns in English words, as follows: 

a) reelect from the student's recognition vocabulary some mono- 
syllabic words with short vowel sounds. Moke sure the student can sound 
these words out letter by letter. You might move a card over the letters, 
from left to right, exposing each letter that the student should sound. 

Avoid adding uh to consonants by moving the card quiv'.kly or by having 
the student indicate with his lips, silently, how the sound is made. If 
the student learns to sound each letter in a known monosyllabic word, 

he will be able to apply this skill to syllables in longer unknown v/crds. 

b) Use the same procedure with monosyllabic words that contain 
long vowel sounds. At this point you can teach (or review') the vovrel 
principles. An Inductive approach is recommended, 

c) Move to polysyllabic words and review stajctural analysis^ 

in the following sequence: compounds, prefixes, suffixes, syllabication. 

d) Assemble lists of words containing: oo, ay, ow, ow, ou, 
o5, oy, etc. Teach these words as words that must ws memorszed. Rules 
relating to them are so intricate and the exceptions so frequent that it is more 

econotnical to resort to memorization. Context clues are very helpful in 
identifying these words. Context will help the student decide if oo sounds 

as it does in spoon, or os it does in look. 

Some attention should be given to words that ore usually describ3,d 
as utility words. These are words which students should be able to recogr 
ni 2 '.e instantly, ot sight. Flash-card practice (manuaily or with the^use^of 
tachistoscope or speecl-i-o-scope) can be given with the Dolch Basic Sight 
Word List and Dolch Basic Phrase List.* 



To promote growth in vocabulary, the teacher will give attention to word 
meanings regardless of the activity being directed. The meaning of a word In a 
specific context os well as; ifs meaning in general must be considered if we are. to 
improve comprehension. The study of synonyms, antonyms and homonyms is helpiu! 



*Garrard Preiw., Chcmpoign, Illinois. 
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too. All word study is best approached by using materials the students are presently 
reading. There is a place for word study aport from the reading selection, however; 
and the teacher who does isolate this type of study should have students use the words* 
in sentences or select the appropriate word to fill the bianl<s in sentences written by 
the teacher. With such exercises^ the teacher will help the student develop sensitiv- 
ity to precise vocabulory. 

Richard Boin^ discusses types of errors students moke when asked to fill blanks* 
in sentences; a study of these errors points up the need for giving directed study of 
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ci lack of understanding or little concern for meaning. 

2) Restricted contextual choice: The selection of a word which fits into 

a single sentence, but which fails to fit the total context is a common one. 

This error pattern indicates a need to relate words to lengthier units. 

3) imprecise choice: The selection of a word which is either too inclusive 
or too specific is an i^omple of this type of error. Such errors call attention 
to the need for emphosizing precise word usage. 

4) Ungrammatical choice: The selection of a word that is grammatically 
incorrect is another error pattern. Such choices suggest a lack of sensitivity 
to language patterns and to word function. 

5) Confused form choice: The selection of a word which is visually similar 

to a correct answer indicates a need for more attention to visuol discrimination. 
Working directly with students will dear up many misconceptions and con- 
fusions with resuitina increase in comprehension. Through discussion of material in 
a reading selection the teacher can guide the student in identifying main points and 
subpoints, in seeing cause and effect, in identifying with characters, in sensing 
broader meanings, in verbalizing implicatior)S, in interpreting figurative speech. 

In talking with the student the teacher can clarify such phrases as "tenderfoot," 
or "a sharp tongue," or explain such literary aiiusionsas "Achilles heel." 

In working directly with shidents the teacher can help them develop the 
skimming technique to find answers to specific questions, the technique of surveying 
a chapter as a preview to reading it, how to take notes in preparation for an oral 



report. 

While working directly with students the teacher makes them aware of such 
cluves as fiist, next, and finally , or to begin with , in tiie second place , and in 
conclusion to indicate order of ideas; eventually, at the some time , meanwhile , 
thereafter, thereupon, presently, then, now to establish Hme sequence; in ofher 
words, indeed, in tact, briefly, tha t is to say to indicate that material wi 1 1 be 
repeated in a different way; and for instance, for example , e.g. before giving 
an ii lustration. 

The teacher of the remedial class usually finds it necessary to give practice 
in the skill of locating information. While thi^ skill is best taught in a functional 
setting where the student has immediate use for dictionary, encyclopedia, index. 



*R?chard Boing - Specific Skills Series, Barnell Loft, Ltd. , Rockville, Center, New York. 







table of contents and cord catalog, the remedial teacher normally isolates these 
1 1^^ tecsch«2s directly and hopes that the student will apply them in the 
subject areas as the need arises. 

Speeded reading is probably best delayed if basic skills are still weak and 
such habits as finger-pointing and vocalization are still present. P oWems in v/ord 
recognition and comprehension, obviously, will result in slow reading rote and these 
problems .should be attacked before speed reading is introduced. The very best woy 
to increase speed, most experts agree, is through much reading of easy material. 
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1) rouowing silently as the teacher reads aloud a tx)OK on rne sruaenn* 
instiructional level (tape and earphones might be used); 

2) using timed reading selections at a level a year or two below the 
student’s instructional level (in scoring these, speed should not count 
until there is at least 75% accuracy in comprehension); 

3) using a cover card which the student moves down the page to cover 
material already read— this helps prevent regressions; 

4) having pupils find quickly the place in the book or on the page 
whtjre a certain item appears; having them see how quickly they con 
locate a word in the dictionary or topic in an index; 

5) discussing with the student the importance of "shifting gears"— 
adjusting speed to the purpose for which he is reading and to the 
difficulty of the material; 

6) teaching the student to focus all his attention on the reading task 
("Pretend you are alone on a desert island. ") 

Many authorities believe that poor readers will benefit from perceptual 
training. Just os the ear is trained to discriminate sounds, they explain, so mrist 
the eye Be troined to see efficiently. 

It is believed that a program of perceptual training will improve visual 

discrimination, visual memory and the power of concentration. The material for 
training ‘is usually designed to encourage shjdenfs to see wholes more readily and 
to assimilate more visual material at a glance through widening the eye-span. 

Materials for perceptual training may be obtained from Keystone View Com'-* 
pony in Meadville, Pennsylvania, from Educational Developmental Laboratories, 
Huntington, New York and from The Society for Visual Education, Chicago, Illinois. 

One of the most promising aspects of a remedial reading program is the 
attention given to erficient study habits. The use of the SQ3R formula* improves 
general reading performance. Briefly the SQ3R method consists of: 

Survey ; Make a quick survey of the assignment. Note titles, 

heddir>gs, subheadings, marginal notes, p*~.fures, captions, 
maps, graphs, tables, diagrams, special lists and disci"' : 'n 
questions. The survey will take several minutes. It f* 
the jreader a bird's eye view of the assignment. Stude^.iis 
sometimes call the survey "casing the joint." 



inson, F. P., Effective Study , New York, Harper and Bros., 1956 
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OuesHom Turn the first heading into a question, if possible. 

Read: Read to answer your question. Read to the end of the headed section. 

\ 

Restate: Put the book down and try to state the answer to the question in your 

own words. If you can*t restate the material read, re-read the 
section. Then restate and make some brief notes. 

Ikl_ . ____ __l I A A w M J 

iNOW Turn rns seconu rTcaamg miv vj gucaiivni wuw »»•«' 

of read and restate. Do this for each headed section. 

Review: Look over your notes and try to restate moin points as well as 

subtopics. 




Another important responsibility of the remedial teacher Is helping students 
read effectively in the specialized subject areas. In addition to attention to the 
specialized vocabulary in each of the subject areas, the teacher should actually work 
with science, social studies and arithmetic selections. Nila Banter. Snilrh in her 



introduction to the Be g Better Reader Series points out five distinctive patterns of 
writing in science. She describes them as follows: 

1) Classification pattern: living things or objects ore classified and their 
likenesses and differences are pointed out. 

2) The technical explanation of processes, usually accompanied with diagrams, 
necessitating very careful reading and continuijus* reference to the diagrams. 

3) Experiments which consist largely of explicit d» actions that must be 
carried out exactly and which cal! for the formation of o conclusion. 

4) Problem-solving sections, in which a problem is stated and explanations 
ore made of how scientists hove solved the problem. 

5) Sections of text which do not partake of any of these patterns, but instead 
simply give "stroight-from-the-shoulder" factual information about some 
science topic. Such material is usually packed with details and is difficult 
to read. 

The major task of the remedial reading teacher in the junior high is to nelp 
the student improve his basic reading and study skills and to promote life-long habits 
of reeding. 

To be effective, the remedial program makes use of many kinds of reading 
material of varying degrees of difficulty. The teacher is flexible in her planning 
and sensitive to the students' Interests. The goins in skills usually shown by the 
students or^d their delight in some of the especially selected books makes the effort 
spent in extensive planning worthwhile. 





*Smith, N. B., ^ a Better Reader Series, Prentice Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
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CONCENTRATED SKILL-BUILDING MATERIALS 



Boing^ Richard 



Specific Skill Series 



Bamcll Loft Ltd. 

Rockville Cenfre, New York 

Conquests in Reading 
Webster Publishing Co. 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Sfcmdard Test Lessons In Reac 
Bureau of Pub I icp Hons 
Teachers College 
Columbio University 
New York 



Science Research Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 

Be g Better Reader 
Prentice-Hall 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

Practice Readers 
Webster Publishing Co. 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Readers Digest Skillbuildere 
Readers Digest. Educational Publ. Co. 
Pleasantville, New York 

Educa tional Developmental Laboratories 
Study Skills Library 
Huntington, New York 




Parker 



S. R. A, Reeding Laboratory 
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SOME BOOKS TO REAP ALOUD 
Remedial Class - Junior High 

Buff Big Tree 

Commager, H.S America's Robert E. Lee 

DeAngeli, Marguerite .... Door in the Wall 

DuBois, W. P Twenty-one Balloons 

Edmonds, W. The Matchlock Gun 

Forbes, Esther Johnny Tremain 

Gates, Doris Blue Willow 

Henry, Marguerite • . • . . . King of the Wind 
Holling, H.C. ....... Paddle to the Sea 

Judson Abraham Lincoln 

Kelly, Eric The Trumpeter of Krokow 

Kipling, Rudyard Jungle Book 

Kjeigaard, Jim ....... Big Red 

Krumgold Onion John 

Lenski, Lois • Cotton in My Sack 

Maicoimson, A. B. . . . . . Yankee Doodle's Cousins 

Pyle, Howard ....... Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 

Rawlings The Yearling 

Rounds, Glen .01* Paul, the Mighty Logger 

Seredy, Kate . The Good Master 

Shapiro, Irwin Casey Jones and Locomotive No. 638 

Sperry, Armstrong Call it Courage 

Stevenson, R. L Treasure Island 

Treffinger, Carolyn Li Lun, Led of Courage 

Twain, Mark . Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

Wadsworth, W. C Paul Bunyan and His Great Blue Ox 

Yates, Elizabeth Amos Fortune, Free Man 




Sample Booklist for Seventh Grcde Boys !n o Remediai Closs 



AUTHOR 


miE 


PUBLISHER 


Anderson 


Frida/, The Arapaho Indian 


Wheeler 


Anderson 


Squanto and the Pilgrims 


Wheeler 


Anderson 


Pilot Jack Knight 


Wheeler 


Anderson Bt Regli 


Alec Majors 


Wheeler 


Barr5fr<afi 


Hunting Grizzly Bears 


Benefic 


BomiTian 


Lest Uranium Mine 


Benefic 


Beals 


Chief Black Hawk 


Wheeler 


Bishop 


Five Chinese Brothers 


Hale 


Bulette 


Adventures In Space 


Follett 


Carson 


Peter and the Rocket Ship 


Benefic 


Carson 


Peter and the Two-Hour Moon 


Benefic 


Carson 


Peter and the AAoon Trip 


Benefrc 


Clork 


First Men In Space 


Follett 


Coleman 


The Sea Hunt 


Harr V\/agner 


Coleman 


Treasure Under the Seo 


Harr Wagner 


Coleman 


Submarine Rescue 


Harr Wagner 


Coleman 


Pearl Divers 


Harr Wagner 


Coleman 


Frogmen In Action 


Harr Wagner 


Coleman 


Danger Below 


Harr Wagner 


Coleman 


Whale Hunt 


Harr Wagner 


Chandler 


Cowboy Sam and the Rustlers 


Benefic 


Chandler 


Cowboy Sam and the Indians 


Benefic 


Chandler 


Cowboy Sam and the Airplane 


Benefic 


Chandler 


Young Hawk 


Benefic 


Chandler 


Little Wolf 


Benefic 


Chandler 


Thunder Stick 


Benefic 


Cordts 


Tommy O’Toole and the Forest Fire 


Benefic 


Daughetty 


Andy and the Lion 


Hale 


D'Aulaire 


George Washington 


Doubleday 


Deming 


Little Eagle 


Lafdlaw 


Eisner 


Mystery of Broken Wheel Ranch 


Follett 


Eisner 


Buried Gold 


Follett 


l^tep 


Pioneer Buckaroo 


Benefit 


Esfep 


Pioneer Tenderfoot 


Benefic 


Everson 


Secret Cave 


Dutton 


Faulkner 


Hidden Silver 


Scott Foresman 


Fletcher 


Big Book of Cowboys 


Grosset & Dunlap 


Heffernan 


Desert Treasure 


Harr Wagner 


Hefferncn 


Mysterious Swamp Rider 


Harr Wagner 


Henderson 


Why Cowboys Sing in Texas 


Abingdon 
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Booklist (Conrtnued) 






AUTHOR 


TITLE 


PUBLISHER 

1 


Hold & Coggins 


Lance cmd His First Hoise . 


McGrow 


Huber 


Skags, The Milk Horse 


American 


Hurley 


Dan Frontier, Sheriff 


Benefic 


Johnson 


Red Joker 


Morrow 


Kendrick 


Indian Fighters 


Foiietr 


Kottmeyer 


Greek-Roman Myths 


Webster 


Kottmeyer 


King Arthur and His Knights 


Webster 


Kottmeyer 


Old Testament Stories 


Webster 


Kottmeyer 


The Robin Hood Stories 


Webster 


Kottmeyer 


The Trojan V/ar 


Webster 


Lawson 


Watchwords of Liberty 


Little 


AAason 


Hominy and His Blunt-nose Arrov 


Macmillan 


Parker 


Great Moments in American His ory 


FoHett 


Paul! 


A Horse to Ride 


Rand 


Rambeau 


Jim Forest and Ranger Don 


Harr Wagner 


Rambeau 


Jim Forest and the Bandits 


Harr Wagner 


Rambeau 


Jim Forest and the Mystery Hunter 


Harr Wagner 


Rambeau 


Jim Forest and Dead AAan‘s Peak 


Harr Wagner 


Rambeau 


Jim Forest and the Fiood 


Harr Wagner 


Rambeau 


Jim Forest and Lone Wolf Gulch 


Harr Wagner 


Rambeou 


Mystery of Morgan Castle 


Harr Wagner 


Rambeau 


Mystery of the Marble Angel 


Harr Wagner 


Rambeau 


Mystery of the Midnight Visitor 


Harr Wagner 


Rambeau 


Mystery of rne Missing Marlin 


Harr Wagner 


RIfkIn 


First Adventures at Sea 


Foflett 


Snedden 


Docas, Indian of Sr Clara 


Heath 


Snedden 


Docas, The Indian Boy 


Heath 


Toles 


Secret of Lonesome Valley 


Harr Wagner 


Warner 


Boxcar Children 


Scott Foresman 


Warner 


Surprise Island 


Scott Foresman 


Wassermann 


Sailor Jack Goes North 


^Benefic 
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ORGANIZING AN INEXPENSIVE PROGRAM IN REMEDIAL READING 

by John C. Ingersoll 

The adjustment of the remedial reading program to the needs of individual 
students should be a continuous process in the junior high school. Individual interests, 
purposes, and individual degrees of readiness are some of the important elements to be 
identified and coped with while still maintaining a realistic budget. 

Keosons tor Keatiing Ketaroanon . irsnoura oe noreu rnui 
dation are considered: (1 } school "centered, (2) individual-development-centered, pnd 
(3) home-centered. While it is apparent that most reading problems will be a combin- 
ation of the areas mentioned above, for purposes of emphasis, each area will be con- 
sidered separately. 

School-centered. Pupils who enter school at too early an age are consequently 
not physiologically ready for the beginning of reading instruction. An example of 
physiological readiness deals with the development of the eye. During the normal 
development of the child's eye, it passes through a period called "infantife farsighted- 
ness." This is usually completed by the age of .6. 5 years or when a child is half-way 
through first grade. Latest studies show children are in this cor^ition sometimes unti 
eight years old or older. Older students vrho have a problem of farsightedness might 
also be considered in this area. Studies again show that a significantly higher pro- 
portion of poor than good readers have, been reported with farsightedness. With mod- 
erate amounts of farsightedness, normal or better than normal visioq for distant objects 
is often found; it is possible for the farsighted person to bring near objects into clear 
focus, but long continued attention to near objects, as in reading, tends to produce 
eyestrain with accompanying fatigue and headaches. This does not make 

Another contributing, factor, concerned with reeding retardation in the school 

environment is the frequent change of schpols during kindergarten through t ird 9’’® 
Often, one will find different schools usinig different vocabularies and different methoefe 
of reading instruction. Invariably the instruction is sequential from grade to 
when the sequence is broken, the destroyed sequence of/en results in a fn 'rate c » 

and a retarded reader. • i . u • 

Frequently, extended absence during the early years of school is another im- 
portant factor in reading retardation. The pupil misses important basic skills that he 
is never able to pick up. Situations of this nature can be and have been corrected at 
the junior high level with the pupil making a complete recovery. Such a degree of 
rehabilitation would not hove been possible without the specie! consideration a re- 
medial reading program can offer to potential readers in the junior high schwJ. 

I ndi viduol -deve lopment-centered . Quite often we find the retarded reoder has 
a late but regular development pattern. It might be noted that the child is growing 
normally in reading, but is constantly behind the norm. Some of the circumstances 
that contribute to late but regular development patterns are: (1) vision dr hearing 
loss, (2) temporary vision or hearing loss as a result of childhood diseases such as 
measles or mumps that may have been undetected, or (3) an accident or a prolonged 
sickness where the child's only outlet was reading; such a situation is qmte likely 
to hiing unpleasant associations, and consequently create dislike of reading. 
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Auditory perception or the inobiiity to distinguish betweoii w^rds which sound 
somewhat alike may prove a severe handicap in learning to read better or learning to 
read at all. In some children it is due to faulty hearing. In many other children, the 
hearing acuity may be normal, but the child has not learned to perceive the differences 
in the sounds of the words. Deficiency in ouditory sensation or perception often re- 
sults in the persistence of infantile pronunciation. If a six-year-old still pronounces 
his r*s like w's, or mixes up his th and v sounds (muwer for mother) or slurs and mis- 
pronounces words of more than one sviioble. th<« chances are oood that he does not 

W w W 

notice the difference between h‘S pronunciation and Correct pronunciation. If o 
child does not hear the difference between thi^ words, he will have difficulty distin- 
guishing between their printed symbols. Such children also hove difficulty (eorning 
the sounds of the letters. 

Home-centered. The h^me sometimes contributes to reading refarckation in 
the following ways: (1) If a foreign language is spoken in the home, it may cause 
confusion in sounds, and d disturbance in phonics. (2) In many homes, reading is 
not ^roiued highly. (3) Pupils do not hove a quiet place for reading.. (4) Other ac- 
tivities such os TV do not allow the student time to read. 

Ihe Ger^ersl Approach for Treating Deficiencies . 

1. Describe each person's difficulties. This is done -aner careful analysis of 
his responses to a series of inventories, conferences, and standardized test. 

2. Attempt to determine the. couses -for reoding^difffculties. The above anofyses 
and folder information con be used here. Also check the chi Id's -health record and vision. 

3. I'i .he cause is detefnilned and it can be Temovcu , do sc. 

4. Work toward having the student separate his reading probiemrfrom other 
possibly related problems. 

5. Design and follow on ihdividuoirzed practice progrom. 

As soon as possible after rhe opening of school, administer o stondcnnd'zed test iri 
reoding. ExomirKitlon of the pupil's most recent test scores will indicate the level 
of the test to be used. Seventh grade students will usually be measured 4>y on elemen- 
tary level test. Only the records- con determine the appropriate test for eighth ond 
ninth grade students. 

The test is administered os a power test, disregording directions~about timing. 

Each chMd should have the opportunity to attempt cmswerrng eadrquebiion. Because 
of this use of the tests, Bett's interpretation of the grodescore os the- frustration level 
score is most suitable. 

Size ond Characteristics of Remedial Classes . The doss size of remedial 
reading classes should be no more than "average" in number. Students-ore selected 
partially on the bosis of test resultr; pupils who score two yearsJ>elow1l*he national 
norm in comprehension ore candidates. Since our chief interest here- is reading com- 
prehension, the total scores ore disregofded because they are frequently-colored by 
vocabulary scores. 

Students ore also considered os condWotes-for remedkd feodmg-classes-on the 
recommendotlon of teachers. Possible condidates.for remedlaLjeoding classes ore 
screened through o series of conferences involving the Tending consultont, counselor, 
referring teocher, principal arid parents.. Screening olso-involvesperusol-of theper- 
manent record, giving informal inventories, ond possible testing. 



o 
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The dosses generally contain more boys than girls. At the beginning of the 
year, seventh grade classes have had the ratios of 3:2 through 5:2. In the eighth 
grade classes we find a few mere boys than girls. However^ ninth grade classes may * 
contain three boys for each girl. ’ 

Class population changes are to be somewhat expected in these classes. Changes 
are made after the first six-week period when some students will be found not in need 
of remedial instruction or students who are in other English sections may be changed 
to the appropriate section. Since there is a three to four month time lag between the 
original spring scheduling and the school V> fall opening, correction might tcfke place 
during this time-'-in summer school, through tutoring, or with maturation. Again, 
from time to time, students ore admitted to remedial class as their needs are recognized. 

During the school year we can expect a range in spins from 1 to 4J) years in 
each class. The mean gain should be obout 1,5 years. The records ot Euclid Central 
Junior High inH-scate 60% of the students will show sufficient recovery to join on aver- 
age section of English. A foliow-up study is being made at the present time to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the remedial reading program in past years. Whait happens 
to the student when he has improved sufficiently to be moved to the average English 
program? What happens during the high school years and beyond? 

Students who moke recovery during the junior high years have a unique oppor- 
tunity at Euclid Central Junior High. The English program provides, in the case of 
remedial reading recoveries, remediation in composition. Since writing skills tend 
not to develop before reading skills, the student is placed in a remedial composition 
section where special techniques are used with students. 

The Instructional Emphasis in Remediol Reading Classes. The instructional 
emphasis is concerned with the development of reading ski I Is. Other language ac- 
tivities are experienced only in so far as they lead to reading improvement. An 
absolute minimum responsibility is realized with respect to curricular requirements, 
as delineoted in the guides. It is obvious that a person who cannot read adequately 
cannot learn content material to an appreciable degree. The student will be ham- 
pered throughout his life and school career if his deficient is not corrected. 

Reading comes first I 

Through frequent conferences, inventories, and other devices the student is 
brjjught to the point where he recognizes his own problems, desires to overcome these 
problems, and is constantly aware of growth. The following areas are given con- 
sideration in the remedial reading program: 

A. Word analysis 

1. Sound/phonic analysis 

2. Phonics instruction 

3. Phonics practice 

4. Word attack skills 

5. Dictionary 

B. Sight vocabulary 

1. Basic sight lists 

2. Tachistoscopic training 

3. Phrase reading 

4. Content vocabulary notebooks 



C. Reading Practice 

1. S.R.A, Reading Booklets 

2» Reader^s Digest Skill Builders 

3. Supplementary texts 

4. Booklist reading 

5. Textbooks 

6. Free reading 

D. Discrete skills 

1 D 1- - I I. 

I • rui 19 ui u uoviv 

2. Library 

3. Alphabetical order 

4. Dictionary 

5. Reference and research 

6. Study skills 

E. Comprehension skills 

1. Following directions 

2. Main ideas 

3. Details 

4. Relationships 

5. inferences 

6. Evaluations 

F. Reading in the content areas 



During the first week of school it is necessary to secure rapport writh students - 
and explain the course needSo After this initial phose^ testing and inventories are in 
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test with particular attention given to comprehension results. In oddition to test re- 
sults a complete battery of inventories is needed to provide individual programs for 
students. A phonics inventory such os the one given in "How to Teach Reading," by 
Morton Bobel, may be given to determine needs in this area. This source also provides 
an easy class summary. On the basis of the class summary, groups can be established 
within the class. 

Before grouping can be attempted with remedial students, a daily routine must 
be established. The S.R.A. Reading Booklets or Reader’s Digest Skill Builders can 
play an important part in individualizing reading on the bosis of reading needs and 
interests while developing the necessary dcii'iy routine. 

The S.R.A. Reading Laboratory is a box of 150 short stories and factual stories 
printed on cords and written at different grade levels, grades two through nine. (A 
secondary edition runs through grade twelve.) The child begins on a grade level that 
is about f-o years below the grade placement of the California Readin g Test . Ihe 
student first reads o story or article and checks the results by using the answer key that 
is contained in the laboratory. Since each student keeps his own folder, he enters 
the score and percentage on the graph which gives a quick picture of progress. The 
S.R.A. fits well into the individualized reading program because it requires no book- 
keeping or scorekeeping on the part of the teacher. When the student is able to read 
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on this level with the prescribed percentage of comprehension, he moves on to the 
next more difficult level. 

With an established routine such as the S.R;A. Laboratory developed, the 
teacher is nov/ free for individual conferences with students or is free to work with 
groups that are determined on the basis of inventories. In addition to the inventor- 
ies described elsewhere, an oral reading check such as the following is valuable in 
planning future groups and individual work for the students. This inventory, ab- 

cr! fMr^nUlAmc \//%^ntntilnr\/ 

main idea, details, inference, and sequence. 

A. Vocabulary Questions 

1. In this heading, whot is the key word? Why? 

What does mean in this sentence? 



What are some of the meanings you already know for 
What does the glossary tell us about ^ 

How many meanings are given ir our dictionary for 



in the sentence without 



Which is the probable meamrig in this chapter? Why? 

What new meaning did you learn for ? 

What word could be substituted for 

changing its meaning? 

in paragraph , what word means the same as * ? 



In paragraph 



what word is the opposite of 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

/). 

6. 

7. 

5. 

9. 

10. What is ihe key word in this sentence (of paragraph)? Why? 

3. Understanding Main Ideas 

1. What IS (are) the main idea(s) of this story? chapter? 

2. What is the topic sentence of this paragraph? 

3. What would a good headline for this paragraph be? 
q 4. What are the chief points in this proposal? 

C. Understanding Details 

1 . What facts are given to show that ? 

2. When did they arrive? 

3. What sentences answer the following questions; ' ? 

D. inferential Thinking 

1. What does this mean to yoii? 

2. What do you think will happen next? 

3. How can you apply the ideas on this page to daily life? 

4. Why did the author write this book? 

5. What kind of person wos ? 

6. What steps should be taken in light of this evidence? 

E. Understanding Sequence 

1 . What steps do we follow when ? 

2. What were the first two things tfiat hod to be done before 

At this time, the teacher and student can work cut a schedule for the next week. 
While all students' schedules may be different, all should be a part of the basic 
routine mentioned before that begins each class. 

During the conference, the teacher would want to discuss with the student his 
percentage groph and give praise whenever possible^ Also suggestions for future work 
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might be outlined at this time. 

When the teacher is not occupied with individual studep.ts, the teacher should 
be Involved with groups, such as a group that needs special instruction on a particular 
phase of phonics. 

Although much attention is given to phonics instrjction in this read ng program, 
"sight words" do have an important place in the total instruction pattern. 

Basic Sight Vocabulary . A certain number of words, which can be considered 
"basic" reading v/ords, are found in the Dolch list. The "basic" quality results from 
their frequency of occurrence in print. Dolcli has isolated 315 such words that account 
for about 60% of the words that occur in print. Since these words are so important, 
and since many of them ere not spelled in a phonetic way, students should not work at 
sounding them out. instantaneous recognition is desired and these words should never 
be used in phonics exercises. 

Tine tachistoscope or flash cards are suitable for practice of basic sight vocab- 
ulary. For motivational purposes, the tachistoscope seems to be better si;ited. Its 
purposes arc training in recognition of basic sight words, checking on distant vision, 
and motivation. 

On the basis of all the information obtoined thus far, specialized needs groups 
can be formed. For example, a basic sight vocabulary group of children needing help 
at that skill, or, on the basis of phonics inventories, an initiol blends group can be 
created. Activities designed to meet each group*s needs can be developed as part 
of class instruction. The Continental Press of Philadelphia as well as other companies 
has prepared dittoed worksheets that can be used once the difficulty has been diagrK>secL 
Students who work better at far point might use Dr. Spelio Filmstrips far diognosed 
difficulties. 

Special Techniques. Remedial students listening to a passage on tape whll^ 
reading seem to progress more rapidly to the next more difficult level. The materials 
may be S.R.A. cards. Reader’s Digest graded reading material, or other graded mate- 
rial that is available. Teacher made tapes used to accompany the graded material 

must be made so the student is not forced to proceed f«t a fast rate. 

A close examination of the graded material mentioned above will reveal a 
great number of the basic vocabulary words. Since these words are already a part 
of the student's speaking vocauldry, he learns to recognize the words very quickly 
without finding it necessary to resort to word-attack skills. In some cases the basic 
sight words are learned more quickly when they are heard and seen at the same time 
and more importantly v/hsn the basic sight word is contained in a context. 

Some success has been noted with the projection of graded material without 
a taped reading. Frustration, as measured by length of attention span, breathing, 
regressions, blocking, and other manifestations, seems to be reduced with this far- 
point technique. 

While this program demands knowledge of reading problems and skill in^ 
classroom Techniques, it is a rea^riably inexpensive program which can be instituted 
with a minimum amount of materials. 




REMEDiAL READING MATERIALS 
USED AT EUCLID CENTRAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



SevenHi Grade 

S.R.A, Elementary Laboratory I 

9%*^9 19 Ml 3\^\JVi|||^ 

Spelling Magic, Book I 
Wings to Adventure 



Eighth Grade 



SsReAe Elementary Labordtory !! 

Webster Practice Readers ‘ 

Spelling Magic, Book II 
Doorv/ays to Discovery 

Ninth Grade 

S.R.A, Junior High Reading Laboratory 
S.R.A. Reading for Meaning Laboratory 
Spelling Magic, Book II 
Windows on the World 
Reading with a Purpose 



General 

Reader's Digest Reading Skill Builders 

Webster Word Wheels 

Continental Press materials 

Izzy Flash Cords 

Spelling Magic Filmstrips 

S.V.E. Spediostrips 

Projected materials 

Visual and auditory methods 
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REMEDIAL COMPOSI HON 

by James F. McCampbeli 

The students in a remedial composition class ore special. Much like turtles, 
they are either withdro^yvn in a shell or snapping qt anything that prods them. To get 
them to extend themselves, the teacher must create a supportive environment, diagnose 
their difficulties, and develop methods and materials which will help them move. 

Probably these students have c history of chronic problems which ste^. from 
their home environment. We know that the most cptical age for learning to manip- 
ulate symbols is the two to four year eld period. Research also indicates that most 
"■problem" students have shown symptoms since the prinsory grades. Obviously, then, 
the teacher cannot solve the problems that have been developing for the past ten 
years, 6/7 of the student's life. What he can do is remove the frustrations which have 
made it impossible for the student to achieve. 

That is, the particular classroom environment is isolated— it is different. And 
the teacher can so structure that environment that the student finds success in it. While 
this may not overcome a complex syndrome of problems, it will ot least allow the teacher 
to help the student develop skills and ochieve success in the narrow confines of the 
remedial v/riting class. 

To create such an environment, the teacher must present tasks with which the 
students can achieve success. The remedial student has had many failures, ond every 
failure is a threat.. It says to the student, "You're no good. " The student's way to 
avoid failure is to quit trying. Then, he rationalises, the reason for the tecicher's criti- 
cism not that he can’t do the assignment, but simply that he doesn't want to. He 
thus avoids threats to his ego and at the same time asserts his independence of autiiority. 
As this pattern develops he becomes less attentive in class, learns less, becomes a 
behavior problem, and generally compounds the inadequacy of his work with a bel- 
ligerent attitude. 

Such a pattern con be broken by success. Simple tasks done well in class and 
praised by the teacher can help the remedial student participate more willingly. In- 
dividual attention— to students seldom recognized except as behavior problems— will 
also encourage participation. Indi vidualization is necessary olso because of the stu- 
dent's inability to learn in a normc! group situation. Quite offen, group instructions 
which are not followed will be fdllowecl If given in exactly the same manner to in- 
dividuals. Of course, variation iri ability and interest also suggests individualized 
instruction. 

English teachers have babi fs which are particularly likely to frustrate remed- 
ial students. First, they fear acti\dty which is not completely under their supervision. 

As o consequence, sKidents are usually allowed a minimum amount of participation in 
classroom discussion. Teachers asi.ume that because small student groups orrive at 
conclusions far more slowly, they are wasting time. This is probably not true. Although 
students — particularly remedio! shsdents— are inclined to get off the topi'*, usually this 
misdirection is a sign of fnjstration with the task at hand. If the teacher will carefully 
plan the use of small group work !,o that the students have been given the specific tools 
necessary to solve the f^rticuiar problem presented; if he will staicture the goal of the 
group so that it is clearly stated and within the range of the student's ability; and if 






he will recognize getting off the topic os o signal of the need for better structure In 
the situation rather than as a signal to end this opportunity for learning self-direction^ 
then he will find that over the period of a year the students will exhibit tremendous ' 
growth in their ability to work in small groups with less teacher direction. 

The English teacher also tends to overtaik reading assignments. With a long 
and thorough educational background in literary analysis and interest in the abstract 
problems implied in literary works^ he tends to deal with works at a level far removed 
from the students. Careful attention to what students have to say about a story, orsd 
careful attempts to move them just a bit from v/here they are will result in greater wil- 
lingness on the part o? the studenh to read. Curiously, these remedial students need 
a great dec? of reading material in the classroom. Whi le gifted students see many 
ramifications in a single work, the remedial students may need many works to develop 

a single abstraction. As a consequence the teacher must have far more materials avail- 
able. 

Third, English teachers mark themes too conscientiously. We have all had 
strong reactions ' .,ard a paper of ours which was, in our opinion, overmarked. The 
remedial student's reactions are even stronger. Already discouraged and ready to quit, 
he responds only to encouragement. Besides, he doesn't know what the marks mean or 
how to correct the errors which they indicate. For such a student, the comments should 
be limited to praise. 

Finally, these students will not do homework. Many write poorly in a well 
structured classroom situation where the teacher can provide direction and assistance. 

It is unreasonable to expect them to be able to work at home. Out of class assignments 
will simply lead to more failure and less interest. 

The previous paragraphs emphasize many specific differences between the 
teacher's usual behavior pattern and the pattern necessary to create a supportive en- 
vironment for remedial students. Perhaps the teacher can gain more by considering 
the general attitude of which these particulars are a part. The gestalt necessary for 
the remedial classroom is acceptance of the student. We teachers are conscientious, 
interested, and well prepared for our classes. We are middle class, with all the goal- 
directed, social characteristics that term connotes. And we fail to understand people 
who are otherwise. If a student fails to bring a pencil to class we ore always dismayed, 
often frustrated, and sometimes infuriated. So we set up rules—" Three points off if 
you don't have a pencil; you can't come to class without your book. " Unfortunately, 
students sometimes prefer not to come to closs^ So we take them to the office, per- 
haps call home, and generally make the students' attitudes toward school much worse. 

The tools of lecirning— books,, paper, pencils— ore symbols to these students. 
Honors and overage shjdents don't sit in class and tear paper to shreds. Honors and 
overage students don't break pencils into smaller and smaller pieces. These are be- 
havior patterns of the frustrated students; they are releasing their frustrations against 
the whole culturoi institution of education through their behavior toward these symbols. 
When the students arrive in class unprepared, without pencil or paper, it might be 
better to simply furnish them. The learning possible with these tools may be more im- 
portant than the fight over bringing them. If the teacher recognizes the tremendous 
difference between these students and himself, he will be better prepared to recognize 
these behavior patterns as effects of the frustration problem, and better able to create 



the successes which will remedy the problem rothor than dealing merely with the effects* 

But the general characteristics of remedial students suggest techniques which 
seem particularly appropr*ote. Because these students are usually poorly self disciplined, 
they need maximum direction. For the same reason, tliey can*t stay with one activity 
for a long period of time. Because they are not interested in abstractions, their work 
must be concrete. What techniques fit this pattern? 

Spelling is one good subject for these students, even though research shows 
that systematic spelling drill with lists has little carry-over to writing situations. It 
is valuable because it Is concrete, kinesthetic, easy, directed, and short, ft also sets 
a pattern— a comfortable thing for these students— and gives the students an opportunity 
to succeed. Monday the students take the pretes* dictated by the teacher. The teacher 
then spells the words correctly for the students and they correct their errors. The teacher 
collects the papers and corrects them. (Many students will either not have found their 
errors or will have made a mistake in the correction.) Tuesday these papers are distri- 
buted and the students copy on the bock the numbers of the words they missed. This 
time when the words ore dictated they write only tl *>se they previously missed. Wednes- 
day all students take the full test. Thursday those who had al! the words correct are 
excused from the test; the others take only the words they have missed. Friday ail the 
students take the test. After the first two or three weeks, the students will be familiar 
with this pattern and the teacher will recognize the best spellers. Then one of the stu- 
dents who gets all the words correct on Monday may be put in charge of the spelling 
for that week. This both recognizes student accomplishment and frees the teacher to 
work with individual students. 

This activity is not suggested to teach spelling— research suggests that it will 
not accomplish this end. It is SL^,gested because it begins the class in an orderly fashion, 
frees the teacher to work with individuals, gives recognition to the best students, and 
gives everyone a chance to succeed. Excellent lists of words at the students* level can 
be culled from elementary spelling books and from the students' themes. 

Work with sentence patterns can be organized in the same fashion as a short 
activity to end the period. This structured concrete program at the beginning and end 
of the period provides a frame of easy work and successful experience which help create 
a supportive environment. 

Within the environment the teacher's first job is to diagnose student abilities 
and weaknesses. Such diagnosis should cover the areas of idea, organization, syntax, 
and mechanics. As with remedial reading, the diagnosis should begin at the level at 
which all students can achieve success and gradually move to more difficult problems. 

Boys of remedial writing caliber seldom write anything; the girls often write 
notes to their friends about dates, boys, and gossip. Yet even these seldom exceed 
a single page. They are limited in their patterns of thought, and consequently lim- 
ited in their ability to write. Perhaps the best program for these students would be one 
which dealt more directly with thinking than with writing, but that is a subject for an 
entirely different course of investigation. Assuming that we should deal with, writing, 
what types of problems can we find with which they can deal successfully? A relatively 
superficial analysis of writing tasks suggests a possible sequence of difficulty. 

1. Writing a summary of a short story is a very eosy assignment. The ideas 

are directly available and already organized. Nearly ever/ student can 
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successful iy write about such a topic. 

2. Next in difficulty comes the personal narrative. Students will have little 
difficulty in recalling events^ and they are still chronologically organized. 

The greatest difficult of this assignment will be assisting the students In 
filling in the necessdry description to round out the writing. 

3. Pure description calls for more acute observation ond/or imogirKition 
than these students ore used to using. But these are available to the students 
if they con be taught to observe. Also/ the organizational pattern is not 
prescribed but must be developed. 

4. Exposition of a process or on attraction is even more difficult because 
the ideas as well as the organization must be developed by the student. 

5. Perhaps argumentation is the most difficult writing process because the 
student must develop ideas, organize them, and foresee the opposing ai^U“ 
ments which he must ansv/er in his writing. 

This pattern of difficulty has no foundation in fS»ychology or learning theory. 

It is the result of observation and trial in the classroom. It would be presumptuous to 
assume that this pattern will apply to all students. Some are extremely adept at argu- 
mentation, while others find exposition to be their forte. But no matter what individ- 
ual pattern the teacher diagnoses, this hypothesis can be a place to start. 

Should a student be unable to write a summary of an easy short story, he needs 
immediate attention. If he i« unable to follow the chronological sequence, or unable 
to recognize main ideas and important details, he neeck to develop these fundamental 
skills in a remedial reading class. He should be accepted in a remedial composition 
class only after he attains these skills. Studvsnts who can successfully write a short story 
summary will furnish the teacher v/ith a basis for diagnosing difficulties in syntax and 
mechanics. 

Marking themes for this purpose is a relatively simple process. Underlining 
spelling errors, and the usual English teacher shorthand in the margin is adequate. 

The important-.emphasis is the use of these marks after they have been made. The 
specific skills should be remediated only one at g time and only ofter a sufficient 
body of writing hos been collected to assure that the error is a major problem for the 
student. Instruction in small groups or with indcvidoals is probably the best approach 
because these students ure seldom able to concentrate on an abstraction presented to 
the whole class. They are much more likely to respond to individual attention. 

It is often possible to let students help each other. When one student has 
conquered o particular skill, asking him to help others will be o tremendous boost 
to his ego. Also, such on arrangement again helps free the teacher and allows students 
to develop their ability to work with less teacher direction. ^ 

Organizational ability can be diagnosed from the students* ability to work 
with description, exposition, and argumentation. Each cssignmunt provides its vswr 
difficulties and suggests various patterns for the student to learn. 

But the diagnosis of problems is only the first step. The major problem is, 
of course, how to overcome these difficulties, that is, how to teach. This is of course 
the problem that each of us faces each period ?n the doss room. Vet v/itn the good 
student the problem is minimized. A technique may be presented abstractly oy the 
teacher, objectively understood by the stideiit^ and conscicusly opphed until it 
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becomes a port of his behavior pattern. That is, the technique becomes internalized; 
it becomes a part of the student. How can we get the slow student to Internalize be- 
haviors? Certainly not by merely presenting techniques in abstract form. Instead, we' 
must give the student concrete experience in the use of the technique until its'use has 
been obsorbed— perhaps unconsciously. The practice in the use of the technique should 
be patterned to hu'p the student move from a mimetic performance to an independent 
performance . 

The most obvious mimicry is that of copying exactly. This is the point at 
which any technique should be introduced. Next, sections of the pattern should be 
alternately withdrawn so that the student develops his ability to mimic without the 
entire pattern present, the process should continue until the student can apply the 
pattern without the aid of a model. At this point, the students should work in small 
groups so thot failures can be corrected without teacher assistance. Of course, the 
teacher is ready to assist if needed. Also the problem which is to be solved can become 
less, exactly like those solved through mimicry, so that the students have the oppor- 
tunity of widening the range of applicability. Finally, the student should opply the 
pattern to o new situation independently. If he aan do this, he shows successful inter- 
nalization of a behavior pattern. 

For example, in a study of courage (adapted from a seventh grade average unit) 
the students were to define courage. The teaching began with the presentation of 
several definitions of objects. (A hammer is a tool used for pounding and pulling nails.) 
After reading these definitions, the class onalyzed their characteristics— identification 
of a doss and distinction from other membeis of the class; then they copied from dicta- 
tion several other definitions of the same form. Next they were given a worksheet, 
half of which provided the distinction from other members of the class while the other 
half provided only the class. Some of these definitions were more abstract qualities 
such as honesty. After they were asked to write definitions Independently, they were 
asked to collect Jefinitions of courage from at least five people. The next day, while 
they wore reading an essay about courage, the teacher discussed each student's errors 
with him individually. When the reading was completed, the class discussed the def- 
initions they had collected. As they evaluated them, they copied the best ones. They 
then analyzed the essay for its definition of courage, and finally small groups wrote 
their own definitions of courage. They had thus been given a background in both def- 
inition form and the concept of courage before they were asked to define courage. Later 
in the unit, they wrote definitions independently. 

In the same unit, the students were asked to write a personal narrative about 
their need for courage. To prepare for this writing assignment, the class first objecti- 
fied a pattern that was apparent In the reading they had done: the general scene, 
specific scene, the need for courage, the show of courage, ^e result, and a conclusion. 
Afier the class had abstracted this pattern, there were four steps to writing an individual 
composition. First they read and discussed o teacher-written theme about courage. 
Sjcond, they suggested possible theme topics, selected one at random, and dictated 
it as the teacher used n overhead projector in writing it. Third, the students wrote 
another theme of the su 2 type in small groups. Finally, they wrote individual themes. 
Again, in this more complex area of composition organization, the movement from 
specific model to independent writing helped them achieve success. 






The teacher who has taken the t«me and effort to develop a program for these 
students will find in the process of trial rhose methods and materials which succeed 
and those which do not. He will find the classroom techniques becofr*ng more and 
luore successful and the teaching situation less and less frustrating. As he sees more 
accurately the problems of thie students a» ' the methods most successful In overcoming 
those problems he will find himself less interested in the grade and more eoger to spend. . 
his time in satisfying the needs of his students. 



A PROGRAM FOR TEACHING COMPO^^ITION 
TO PUPILS OF LIMITED ACADEMIC ABILITY 

by Bernard McCabe 



The teaching of cofhposIHon 1$ probably the most difficult and at the sanne time 
least rewarding of cM the areas included in the English curriculum. An English teacher 
spends the greatest amount of her time, L, far, on student compc.;ition. When the com- 
position lesson hus been completed and the papers have been read and marked, oil too 
often the teacher has seen no real progres, but instead, can see only the miles that 
everybody has to go before anybody can get to sleep. 

Skill in writing compositions seems to be related to some sort of "native intuition." 
The degree to which a given student possesses this kind of intuition seems to be the prin- 
cipal factor in determining his proficiency at writing arsd the quality of his composition 
product, in ever/ school, at every grade level, there are a considerable number of pupils 
who appear to lack any such composition intuition. Usually, these pupils possess very 
little skill at or interest in any of the English studie;>. Further, their general acodemic 
talent is below overage. The red scars that point out errors in spelling and mechcinrcs 
on the papers of these students are so many in number, and the errors themselves so diverse 
in character, that any comment on such niceties as general organization or style of ex- 
pression are rendered fatuous. 

Frequently, on a given assignment, o student who usual ly produces a paper of 
this kind will not turn in to his teacher any compositiori for appraisoi. The teacher who 
contempictes beyond the immediate lesson sees that this person may not finish high school, 
will not enter college, and will seek for his vocation some employment which will require 
an absolute minimum of written expression, if any at all. The pertinent, although com- 
plex, question that arises as a result of these insights is "why must either teacher or stu- 
dent be involved, at all, in composition activities?" Certainly, the answer cannot be 
found by referring to interests, abilities, or needs in tenns of life goals. Let us delay 
for a moment the consideration of the rationale for the program in composition for stu- 
dents of low academic ability. 

In planning an instructional program three major factors must be considered. 

First is the statement of objectives of the program; thesi? objectives ore best formulated 
in terms of observable student behavior. The second problem involves an assessment of 
student abilities as they are observed at the inception of the instructional sequence. The 
third problem is the character of that sequence, including decisiqns respecting methods 
and techniques that may best be used in moving the students to the goals. 

In order to formulate objectives in a program of composition instruction that is 
to be used with students of low ability in English, it is necessary to return to the orob- 
lem of the rationale for the program. Presumably, the principal reason for having pupils 
write compositions is that composition writing is a kacitional activity of the educational 
instituticn. Without functional skill in composition a student cannot succeed in school. 
Therefore, we teach our pupils to write compositions because they must know how to 
write compositions in our schools. Composition writing is expected behavior. This is 
not nr^erely on acodemic (no pun interKled) point. Since the purpose of composition in- 
struction, in many cases, is entirely intramural, the goals of instruction, and standards 
for evaluation, can be estabHifhed on an intramural basis. 





The English Department faculty can develop on expression of goals that will 
meet the needs of the students in a given schooL. Such an expression may be in the 
form of "We want our students to write good sentences;" or "We want our students to 
write a sircgle expository paragroph made up of good sentences. " The interested lay- 
man would see such goals as modest indeed. Many a seasoned professional, however, 
shrinks f-om even so modest a formulation, seeing a trap and pitfall in every word. 

What, exactly, is a paragraph? How long is it? Is there any way to recognize it 
other than by the typographical convention of indentation? Does it contain a describ- 

mA/irfef nn 

"good” when associated with the word "paragraph" ? Whot is a gooti poragraph os op- 
posed to a poor paragraph? Assuming these problen^ to be solved, what is a good sen- 
tence? Big problems have small problems on their backs to bite *em, and so cd infinitum . 

Whatever the agreed goals may be, the problem of explicitly defining the terms 
used in expression of the goals must be solved. Goals that relate to composition products 
must be defined in terms that relate to composition products. Four methods of explicitly 
defining or describing product goois come to mind: 

1 . an arbitrary description derived from discussion of the problerr< 

by the goal setters; 

2. an analysis of the works of established writers which may be 

taken t© be models; 

3. an analysis of the composition work of the students at the 

appropriate level; 

4. a combination of any or all of these. 

If the goal setters emphasize the third of the suggested techniques, that of analyzing 
pupil compositions, in devising their descriptions, they secure for themselves an im- 
portant advantage: realism. Dt >crlption$ resting too heavily on the use of other tech- 
niques may result in formulations far beyond the power of young writers to approach. 

There follows a description of a method in developing a formulation of the kind 
under discussion here.^ First, a number of teachers at a given grade level collect sets 
of papers written by students of varying abilities. The teachers exchange sets; this is 
done to help keep identity of writers from biasing the judgements of the readers. Papers 
ore read and scored os superior, adequate, inodequate. Then the eharactertstl« of 
the papers marked superior and inadequate ore noted and compared. Papers marked ad- 
equate ore not considered, since the presumed contrast between .he superior and inade- 
qu jte papers will be more striking, and thus, more revealing. 

The primary targets in the analysis are the more objective elements in the com- 
position products. First of all, such things as the frequency and types of errors in me- 
chanics and .npeillng are noted. Next, such gross features as paragraph length in terms 
of numbers of sentences and sentence length in terms of number of words are noted. The 
next factor might be the occurrence of sentence types, both w'th respect to structure, 
(that is, simple, complex, compound) and with respect to semantic type (stah’^jnent, 
question, command, etc.). 



1 The processes described here were developed in a suburban school system in eastern 
Massachusetts under a grant from SUPRAD, a foundation encouraging curriculum devel- 
opment and research. The teaching practices described have been used in the author's 
classes in a different school system. 
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Itie paragraphs on ihe papt;rs can now be read to determine if they reveal a 
reol structure. Where does the shortest sentence occor? Adhere does the longest sen- 
tence occur? Which paragraphs contain topic sentences? Where does the topic sen- * 
tence occur? ^ 

Finally, the papers can be read in an effort to expose critical stylistic devices. 
Which autliors have elected to use the omniscient voice, which the first person, and 
which the second person? Are shifts in viewpoint apparent? What kinds of inof^ro- 
priate usages occur and where in the compositions do they occur? Why are they in- 
appropriate? 

At this poinf the faculty readers, by comparing their notation on superior popers 
and inadequate papers, will be able to state, rather precisely, just what the differences 
are to which tl»ey have- responded in their original scoring of the papers. They will not 
need to refer tosuorh ambiguous terms as originality, coherence, or pleasing expression* 
-In oddition to knowing what the real differences ore, they will know which differences 
really moke a- difference. At this point, the faculty will be able to formulate concrete 

• goals in the composition program for students of low academic ability. 

The next giant step is the development of the sequence of baby steps that will 
Tove the students from their present stage of composition skill to these goals. 

The-firet phase in the program must be on assessment and description of the 
choTocteri sties that the competitions display— the compositions of the students in ques- 
;^tion-befbre any training. Many teachers have found a simple check list a valuable aid 
' in systematizing their analyses. Information can be gathered both from composition 
' assignments and from informal invenicries of spelling skill,, punctuation skill, etc. 

* ltems.on the check list are best derived from the specific criteria recorded os program 

iooh, 

H’he next phase of the program is knowing what kind of activities to avoid in • 
attempting to move pupils towards the goals. Reference to. research can be helpful here, 

. There are in the literature great numbers of studies, indeed, numbers of collections and 
reviews of studies, indicating procedures that have bom little fruit? The consensus 
" seems to be that the lessons and activities that make up the bulk of the conventional cur- 
^ “ricula in grammar and usage are of little value in effecting the desired pupil behavior 
on **omposition a^gnments. Quantities of classroom time spent in drill in such areas as 
interrsal punctuotion, for example, foil to be reflected in usage in studerrt writing. The 
sad fact is that most English teachers dc not need to refer to the literature for this infor- 
mariof>: they know it from iheii own unhc,.ipy experiences. Many weaker studertts, it 
.-.seems, are left more confused than formerly css o result of their exposure to lessons in 
-.grtrtnmar usage. 

Since the degree of transfer of training from discrete lessons in many areas of 
grammar ond usage is rather ^^.‘btfui, what apprccch can a teacher take in moving the 
. students toward the goals of i he curriculum? The teacher is aware of the nature of the 
. -goals in no uncertain te.Tns, having gerreralized them from her experience in reading 
' a number of compositions.. This beems to be c rather high level, complicated intellectual 

"2 For example, opproximateiy every two years the Enc:yclopedia of Educotionol Research 
publishes subh a survey. In addition, there such surveys os that in Hunnicutt and 
Iverson's Research in the Three R's. 
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exercise v^hefios <iealf with abstracMons ana evaluations. She has not read ©imposition 
book maxims nor written composition book exercises in order to formulate ber goals. She 
has, rather, looked quite closely at examples of student ccmpcsition which she has felt 
to be superior in quality. Sound pedagogy suggests that students nnight emulate this proc- 
ess to some degree and in a controlled situation. 

From the survey of student writing undertaken in order to formufete concrete 
goals the teoeher has generalized the characteristics of a good eomposition. From these 
generalizations it should be possible to develop a model composition. For example, if 
paragraphs in good compositions have shown a tendency to exhibit « cert^isn struchire, 
the model that is made can be similarly structured. If the first sentence in good para- 
graphs is the shortest sentence, the first sentence in the model should be the shortest. 

If the shortest sentence is usually the topic sentence, the model can demonshtite this 
characteristic. If good compositions have been found to contain compound sentences, 
the model can contain compound sentences; if it has been found that good writers avoid 
compound sentences, the model will contain noncr. Thus a concrete realization of the 
generalizations of program goals can be developed. This realization. can be expre^ed 
in the form of a model composition. 

Now the teaching ©f composition has been simplified. Using the mt^el as a 
basis for composition lessons, the teacher has her pupils work towards imitating it. 

The easiest kind of imitation is the kind wherein the general structure ©f the* 
paragraph end its sentences is left intact. All the words diat carry a clear semantic 
meaning become blanks. The student uses his own words in the blanks. The words that 
the linguists coll function words (prepositions, conjunctions, adverbs like when , where, 
if, relative pronouns, etc.) ore retcined os they occur in the model. For exompie, tne 
topic sentence: "The Morgan horse is the most useful animal in working a ranch, be- 

»The is the most in Each student, then. 



comes: 



jnoy use this model in formulating original topic sentences: “The atomic sub is the most 
feared ship in the United States Navy."; or "The French twist is the most pc^ior style 
in hair-dos. " In like manner the whole composition con be developed. 

in the first phase of work using a porogroph model, the teacher, in teacher-led 
lessons, works slowly and carefully with her pupils in on analysis of her model. As each 
port of the porogroph is analyzed, the student develops an original sentence in imitation 
of that part. Finally, he has a complete paragraph. In subsequent lessons, the guidance 
of the teacher is gradually withdrawn as she notes the ease with which her pupils handle 
I heir paragraphs. 

As the single paragraph composiriort is mastered, it will be possible to move into 
compositions containing more than one paragraph. Appropriate models ore provided. 
Models for specialized kinds of compositions such as book reports can be developed and 
used. 

In his work with students, the author has noted that as students develop profi- 
ciency in use of c modest, they tend to depart from a rigid adherence to its lines. An 
unexpscCted consequence of this kind of composition instruction, and on immensely 
pleasing one, has been a reduction in frequency of occurrence of a mjmber of charac- 
teristics ordinarily not thought to be associated with the composing aspects of compo- 
sition writing. That is, th«» tuality of the handwriting in terms of legibility improves, 
the number of mechonical eiiors decreases, and the number of misspel mgs decreases I 




Perhaps these phenomena reflect a decrease !n general frustration ot writing oanipositions. 
During the school yeor 1962-1963 the author was one of a group of teachers who 
developed o model paragroph in such a program. The model is os follows: 

“The Siamese Is the most interesting cat as a oet. When a cot-owner hrags 
about his blue-eyed friend, he usually has a Siamese in mind. Because of 
its unusual coloring, its fondness for killing rodents, and its love of a good 
swim, it is always the subject of some » iteresting doings. Its love of swimming 
is probably its most interesting feature, since cats usually dislike water its 

nMtrA §f 5 owHet ths object of efivy of oth®r cat"* 
keepers, and ;his Is despite the fact that the bathroom is out of bounds when 
someone is taking o bath. “ 

Using this model as'a starting point, success in improving the composition 
product was experienced by both teacher and pupils. A first single paragroph compo- 
sition (before special //foiructicn) was submsttea by an eighth grode stydent? 
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English 

"I did my composition on Joan Smith. Joan lives at 103 Norcross st. Shes 
13 and one of 4 children 2 brothers and two sisters' Her only Ambition now is 
to be o housewife. She likes oil foods. Her favirote sport is softball.” 

The first composition (uncorrected) after experience with the model read as 

follows: 



Horses 

"Studying horses is the most fasinating subject as a hobby. When a horse 
owner talkes about his chestnut brown hunter, he usully has a good horse in 
mind. Because of its ability to jump great heights, its prancing grace, and 
its love of a good run It is always indulged in some interesting doings. Its 
love of jumping is probably is greatest feature. Since most animals as big as 
the horse can't jump at all. Its wounderful characteristics make a horse-owner 
the envy of many animal owners and this is ovci’looking the fact that the horse 
can not be penned in by a small fence, because he will be up and over in 
no time." 

After two more such essays, tfie student had obtained a mastery of the form. 

The next stage was the development of two parallel paragraphs: 

"My father was brought up the hard way. He was born in the Old 
Country. He was eleven when his fother died, from then on it meant 
work for him and his older brother. They both had come to America 
and worked on forms. There was never too much rime for enjoying the 
things most boys had." 



"My father's brother-in-law was brought up the easy vjay. He 
never had to work. He would just come home from school, do his home- 
work ^nd go out with the boys. He had, as you might ca!! it, a very 
easy life os a boy." 

Notice that the writer hos departed from the precise lines of the model. Notice 
too the decrease in mechanical and spelling errors. The final composition in the series 
embodies two parallel modeled paragraphs in an original frame consisting of an intro- 
ductory paragraph, a trc^nsitionol paragraph and a conclusion. 
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Comparison of frhs Greyhound and the Poodle 

"in these two paragraphs I will compare the racing greyhound and ^ ' 

the poodle, o house pet. 

“The greyhound is a racing dog. It is the fastest of all dogs. When 
the owner of a racing dog talks about his powerful, long-legged friend, he 
hes Q greyhound in mind. The dog is short-haired and may be tan, brindle, 
white, bluish, or spotted. There era different types throughout the world. 

The does weioh from sixtv to sevenh/ Gounds. but are usually very fo$t« ai- 

^ ^ , 

though they ore difficult to core for and expensive to own. 

"I hove told you the facts about keeping greyhounds; now I will tell 
you about the poodle. 

"The poodle is a different type of dog. It is usually o pet, and most poodles 
are smort animals. Poodles can be white, black, grey, blue or brown. Their 
hair is curley or frizzy and usually clipp^ or cropped in spcloi ways. The poodle 
originoted in Germany in the 150|jI*s and is expensive to raise and own. 

"It is easy to see that although a greyhound and poodle ore quite different 
in mony ways, they hove one characteristic in common; they are both expen- 
sive and demand a lot of core and time from the owner. “ 



All these writing samples ore reproduced in the form in which they come to the 
teocher's desk, before revision. 

Whotever the shortcomings, the procedure described here seems to result in a 
greater number of better composition products than the more conventional procedure 
of (1) the ossignment of o vopic; (2) the more or less undirected writing activity of 
the pupils; (3) the endless and somewhat directionless red-morking of errors offer the 
compositions hove been produced. To this teacher, the use of the kind of psiogram 
outlined above has been one way of seeing that some of his promises ore ke; t. 




